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Rese ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
. Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl ef DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 
the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o'clock, ani every 
fullowing Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, 
Royar AcapEMy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


|) gemeny SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 








EMOVAL.—MADAME FLORENCE LANCIA 


t has removed to 288, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, W 


M ADAME HELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 
communications respecting Engagements for ORA- 
TORIOS and CONCERTS must be addressed to her residence, 


6, West Bank-road, Edge-Lane, Liverpool. 
i\' R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 

Address, Mr. Joun Ruopzs, Crorpon, 8. 














ATIONAL OPERA.—WANTED, a few Sub- 
scribers to establish a National Opera, under Limited 
Liability. Every Subscriber of £500 and upwards will be 
ipso facto a Director, but smaller Shareholders are eligible. 
‘or full particulars address by letter only, Director, care of 
A. Barnard, 40, Fleet-street, E.C. N.B. A Secretary wanted. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

b GEORGINA. WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





OBERT COCKS and CO."S NEW MUSIC. 


‘EVENING. NOCTURNE for the PIANOFORTE. 

Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. %s.; free by 
post at half-price. ‘A graceful nocturne, which must become 
a favourite,"—Vide The Graphic. ‘‘The melody is delightfull 
simple and natural, and the writing is such as we always loo 
for from a musician of Mr. Brinley Richards’s eminence.”— 
Vide The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. 


HE GYPSY’S WARNING. Melody. 
scribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY 





Tran- 
e composer, ‘‘ Evening” (Nocturne), ‘* War 

Ae OT es Werttines of Noon,” 3s. each, and “ Warblings at 

Eve,” 4s. ; free by post at half-price, 

JAE SENSATIONAL DRAWING - ROOM 
‘I PIANOFORTE PIECE—THE MUSICAL BOX (No. 1). 
By I. LIEBICH. 2 
encored. “An agreeable and clever piece, which is very 
popular among amateurs, as it is not too difficult for the 
majority of players.”—Vide Musical World. 

OODLAND TRILLINGS : Morceau de Salon 
fos the Pianoforte. By I. LJEBICH. Solo, 3s.; 
duet, 4s. Each free by post at half-price. (A Companion to 
pis First Musical Box, 4s. ; post-free for 24 stamps). “An 
elegant composition, easy and effective.” Vide Observer. “It 
isa ane corse sparkling piece, highly suggestive of its name. 
—Manchester Courier. : 
OME TREASURES, a Choice Selection of 
25 POPULAR MELODIES. | Arranged and Fingered 
for the Planetoyse 7 WILLIAMBMALLWOOD. 2zv. 6d. each. 
Free by post at “price, 


4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. Always 


Far Away. Whatare the wild waves saying? 
The Flower Gatherers. The Gipsy Coun 

Fading Away. The Bridge. 

Home they t. Excelsior. 





“ are simple and, at the same time, effective arrange 
en plenotonte ‘of well-known airs. They will be most 


, ble to young students, who will make considerable 
pe by their manus in an agreeable manner. Teachers will 
also find useful and attractive.’—Vide Orchestra. 


London: Sole Publishers, Rosent Cocgs and Co., New Bur- 


MESSRS. 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


or 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 


Fhe Opera Complete, 21s. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





lingtop-street. May be had everywhere, 





qq 


LONDON, W. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 
THE HYMN OF LOVE. 


Arranged for four Voices, with Accompaniment for Piano or 
Organ ; suitable for Choirs, or for general use. 


WRITTEN by Mrs. M. A. BALNES., 
COMPOSED by MASTER HERBERT BAINES. 
Price 2%. ; Post-free, 1s, 

Henry Srrap & Co., 19, Piccadilly, London. 








NEW SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp, 4s. 

** Honour bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s, 

‘*The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward. 4s. 

“Love wins Love.” Kate L, Ward. 4a. 

“The Children's Victory.” E. Reyloff. 38, 

“The Blind Girl's Trust.” £. Reyloff. 3s. 

* Jeannie loves another now.” E. Reyloff. 8s. 

** Will you meet me at the stream.” E.L. Hime. 3a. 

“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” The new Brindisi, sung by 
Malle. Soldene with immense applause, Now ready, price 4s. 

The new Comic Song, just out. ‘A SONG OF THE STRIKE,” 
E. Wiehler. 8s, 

‘Masonic Mischief.” Gerard Grant, 

“Men of the Trowel.” 
H. Waters. 2s. 


gs. 
A reply to ‘Masonic Mischief,” 





H. STEAD & OO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 





W. C. LEVEY’S 
NEW MUSIC 


IN 


“LADY OF THE LAKE,” 


PERFORMED AT THE 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


THE 





SPINNING SONG. Mezzo-Soprand. 
SOLDIER, REST. Duet. Soprano and Con- 
tralto. 
BLANCHE OF DEVON'S SONG. 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR. Song. 
THE INCANTATION DANCE. 
AND 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLES. 





WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

: For invigorating and enriching the rice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimentals reecived 
Som Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
No Vocalist or 








Statesmen, fully cstablish its great virtues. 





Speaker should be without this invaluable Loange. 7 
ye otralned of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the ( ulted 
Kingdom, 





THE ORCHESTRA. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


47, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 
"“GELMINA.” 


By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Price complete, 25s. 


- 4 i ~ PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for ase in | ivine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM = PARK, Mus. Doc., Orvanist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 88. 6d.; half-yearly, 
5a. Gd. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 38. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 an! 5 now ready. 


YUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
b By K. F. RIMBAULT. In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published, 


| cat SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
. MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE. Cloth, 4s. 





“nae ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 
of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPH ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, Ts. 6d. 
SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 
containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Edited by H. B. FARNIE, Price 1s. each 


N 


Muaic, complete 


BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s 

MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2s. 6d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 

ROS# OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 1s. 
BREAKING THE SPELIZ Offenbach. 1s, 
CHILPERIC. Hervé. 28. 6d. 

CRIMSON SCARF. Legonix. 1s, 

(Others in the Press). 

LADDIN, Vocal Score. Hervé. 5s. Piano 
Score. Hervé. 4s. 


ry HE MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 
No, 86. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No, 86. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs. 
No, 87 Ditto, Ditto. 





No. 88. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
K, F. RIMBAULT. Containing all the necessary 


Instructions for learning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s. 





MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FROM 20 TO 185 GUINEAS, 


Jilustrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


wenn nnn 


Intustnaten Lists Post Free on APPLICATION. 


WAAAAAAAAALRALS 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c, In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 14d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., ’s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE, 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Extremely good : well told.” —Literary Churchman. 

“A prettier story was never written.”"—Gua dian. 

“Charmingly told : full of interest."—Church Review. 

“An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”—-Literary Churchman. 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. §S. 

BAKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

“The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

58., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ Exceedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. S. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories "—Guardian. 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.” —Church Times, 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
jut when they are com- 


Post 38. 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.""—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s, 6d., by Post 3s, 10d. 

‘A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d,.; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 
“ Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .”—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d.; by Post 28. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

*Tts tone is excellent. 
library."—Church Times. 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We peat recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”-+@uardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every <dectail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time."—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 88. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 

‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Jife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 





Interesting and 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application. 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR. 
: GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 
-v PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA, 
lvol. 8vo. 
ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
\FILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


\ E. DYNE FENTON, Author of ‘‘Sorties from Gib.’ 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


ARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


Philosophy, and soms time Governor of Barataria, 
l vol. 8vo. 


DoOweEE and CURSE. By John Lane 
/ FORD, Author of “Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. a 
MHE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. A New 
. Story. _By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
RECTOR. By thelate JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. 


die SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 


ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. 8 vols. d 
| “arm DALLYING. By ARTHUR 


LILLIE. 3 vols. 


YHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. is 


NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 


By the Author of “‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


\OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





















































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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OLD AND YOUNG. 
THe GRANDMOTHER, 
Look at her there, in her easy chair, 
With her eighty years upon her ! 
Is she not fair, with her silver hair, 
And a glance which all must honour ? 
Look at her now, with her placid brow, 
And her grandchildren all about her, 
Round her chair they play, and their hearts are gay, 
But they could not be glad without her. 


On her stately knee is a book we see, 
With yellow and timeworn pages ; 
Her steps have trod in the path of God, 
And calm and serene her age is. 
When the hour shall come for her summons Home, 
Her friends may lament and sorrow, 
But to her pure eyes the sun shall rise, 
On a glorious and bright to-morrow ! 





Tae GRANDCHILD, 
Look at her there, in her infant’s chair, 
With her three bright years upon her ! 
Is she not fair, with her golden hair, 
And her saucy demands for honour? 
Look at her now, with her laughing brow, 
And her playmates and toys about her; 
She is queen of all, both of great and small, 
For they cannot do aught without her. 


On her childish knee is a doll we see, 
Which she clasps to her tiny bosom ; 
And she knows full well, for she’s heard them tell, 
That she’s ‘* Mother’s most cherished blossom.” 
When “ good night” is said, and she goes to bed, 
Her parents and playmates miss her; 
And they bless the child with soul undefiled, 
As with fervent farewells they kiss her. 


Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Bateman commenced her provincial tour at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday last 
and met with a great reception in the new tragedy 
** Medea in Corinth.” 





At the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons has given her charmimg impersonation 
of Rosalind in Shakespeare's ‘As You Like It” with 
great success. This talented lady is about to fulfil 
another engagement in America. 





At the Lowestoft Theatre, on Saturday, Mr. 8. 
Geary, while playing in the drama of ‘‘ Cartouche,” 
attempted to fire a pistol. The weapon exploded, 
causing a fearful wound in the palm of his hand. 
It will be some time before Mr. Geary will be able 
to resume his professional duties. 





Miss Carry Nelson and her burlesque company 
are at present occupying the boards of the Queen's 
Theatre, Manchester, with the ‘Daughter of the 
Regiment” and “ Izion.” The company is very 
strong and the performance generally of a high class 
and fully deserving of the best support of the 
public. 





The Haymarket Company commenced their en- 
gagement at the Manchester Theatre Royal on 
Monday evening. The pieces given then and every 
evening this week have been ‘‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” and “Cousin Joe.’ The reception Mr. 
Buckstone and his talented corps received on 
Monday was of the warmest, and each succeeding 
evening has witnessed a repetition. 





The annual Shakespearean revival has been pro- 
duced at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, and with 
& magnificence and completeness that quite exceed 
any possible anticipations. We hope next week to 
allude to it at greater length, for the enterprise 
evinced by the directors of this theatre to such 
artistic feeling and learning as is shown by Mr. 
Calvert deserves all the recognition possible.; 





Birkenhead promises to be unusually musical this 
season. On Monday next the St. Cecilia Amateur 
Musical Society will give a performance of Benedict's 
oratorio “St. Peter” at the Music Hall, and on 
October 15th, Mr. Ryalls gives his first concert of 
the season, at which Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss 
Enriquez, Miss Cafferata, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Maybrick, and Mr. Santley, M. Sainton and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper will appear. 





The Annual Choir Festival of St. Mary's, Hulme, 
was given last Thursday, Tho church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, and the following music 
given by a large choir. Voluntary, Impromptu, No. 
7 (in F), Dr. Hiles; Venite, to Chant, by Woodward; 
Psalms, to Chants, by Harcourt, Woodgate and 
Jackson; Canticles, Barnby (in E), Anthem, “It 
came even to pass,” Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley; 
Hymn, “Shall we not love thee,” Dr. Dykes ; 
Offertory Hymn, “ Holy offerings,” Redhead; Te 
Deum (in F), Hiles; Prelude and Fugue (in A), Dr. 
Hiles. Dr. Hiles who presided at the organ, lent a 
wonderful charm to the Festival, and contributed 
much towards its success by his very fine playing. 





Last week Miss Bessie M. Waugh gave two con- 
certs, morning and evening, in the Borough Court, 
Monmouth, under distinguished patronage. The 
vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Mr. T. Brandon. Instrumentalists—Madlle. 
Bertha Brousil, solo violin; Mons. Adolphe Brousil, 
solo violoncello; solo pianist and accompanist, Miss 
Bessie M. Waugh. The most notable pieces were the 
Allegro con Brio and Andante from Beethoven's trio 
in C minor; Handel’s song, ‘‘ Lascia amor,” by Mr. 
Brandon ; Ernst’s ‘‘ Elegie,” by Mdlle. Brousil; and 
Miss Edith Wynne’s rendering of Weber's scena, 
Softly sighs.” Miss Waugh played Mendelssohn's 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso with great skill; and 
also Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” with Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mdlle. Brousil; and the Allegro and Adagio from 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F, with Mdlle. Brousil. One of 
Lucantoni’s duets was well rendered by Miss Edith 
Wynne and Mr. Cummings. Mr. Cummings gave 
‘‘The Pilgrim of Love,” ‘*The Bay of Biscay,” and 
David’s Barcarolle, ‘‘O ma maitresse,” with great 
success. Mr. T. Brandon sang “ As I view these 
scenes so charming,” from ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” and 
the “Largo al factotum” from the “Barber of 
Seville.’ Wemust not omit to notice Miss Wynne’s 
Welsh songs. The concerts were a great success, 
and Miss Waugh deserves high credit for her excel- 
lent playing, and for the good entertainment she 
provided, 





The following program of the Gentlemen's Con- 
certs, held at the Concert Hall, Manchester—the 
first of the season—drew a large and brilliant 
audience. Overture, ‘ Athalie’’ (Mendelssohn) ; 
Romance, Malle. José Sherrington, ‘Gentle flower 
in the dew” (‘ Faust,”) (Gounod); Air, Mr. Nelson 
Varley, ‘‘Il mio tesoro” (‘‘ Don Giovanni,”) (Mozart) ; 
Recit. and Air, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Padre germante addio” (‘“ Idomeneo,") (Mozart) ; 
Andante, from Symphony in D, Haydn; Air, M. 
Lefort, ‘‘ Hymne de Milton,” (Spontini) ; Recit. and 
Air, Mdme. Poole, ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,” (Handel) ; 
Trio, Mdlle. José Sherrington, Mr. Nelson Varley, 
and M. Lefort, “Ah vous dirai-je,” (“Le Tor- 
reador’) (Adam); Overture, ‘‘ The Tempest,” Bene- 
dict; Duet, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Malle. José Sherrington, ‘Sull’ aria” (‘* Nozze 
di Figaro”) (Mozart); Song, M. Lefort, Ma 
Barque (Quidant); Air, Mdme. Poole, “ Nobil 
Signor,” (‘* Les Huguenots’) (Meyerbeer) ; Interlude, 
“Danse des Bacchantes,” Gounod; Waltz, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, ‘‘ Scale Waltz,” (Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington); Song, Mr. Nelson Varley, 
“ Little Flower,” (Molloy) ; Quintet, Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Mdlle. José Sherrington, Mdme. 
Poole, Mr. Nelson Varley, and M. Lefort, “Auld Lang 
Syne,” (Niedermeyer); Overture, “ Zanetta,” Auber. 
Vocalists and orchestra deserve all credit for the 
very excellent performance. Among the engage- 
ments are Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Campanini, and 
that excellent choral body, the Manchester Yocal 
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Once more the story of “Ali Baba” has been 
turned to the uses of extravaganza—this time by 
Mr. Reece for the Gaiety Theatre, where Mr. Toole 
repeats his well-worn fun as the hero of the Arabian 
fable. The old imitations are an unfailing source of 
delight with Mr. Toole’s admirers, and whether it 
be Cabriolo or Kokoriko or Ali Baba, what matters 
it as long as Mr. Toole can whistle and parody some 
actor? The music of the new extravaganza ranges 
from the ‘‘Tausend und eine Nacht” waltz to the 
latest music-hall novelty; the dancing is equally 
multiform, from cancans to ballet proper. Miss E. 
Farren is the mischievous Ganem, Miss Constance 
Loseby Morgiana, Miss Annie Tremaine Hassarae, 
Miss L. Wilson Abdallah, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Leigh 
Cassim and Cogia. The burlesque is thus brightly 
acted, and we are far from joining the moans of 
some of our contemporaries that, being a burlesque, 
the piece has a rowdy air or two and an occasional 
kick-up of heels. Of courso it is not an opéra 
comique, but then it does not pretend to be. There 
are some people however who cannot forgive a farce 
for not being a five-act melodrama, and who never 
come across a drawing-room ballad but they bewail 
it as no epic at all. 

Mdme. Celeste returned to the Adelphi on Satur- 
day night, after more farewells to the stage than we 
precisely remember. These farewells, by the way, 
have been rendered fabulous by late examples—from 
Miss Bateman up to Mario. We are glad to hear 
that Mdme. Celeste has not Mario's pretext for re- 
turning, being herself in easy circumstances. Her 
reappearance on the boards must therefore be 
ascribed to her extraordinary fondness for artistic 
work, Without counselling her to prolong her 
public life beyond the full possession of her powers, 
we have to record a very warm welcome which 
Mdme. Celeste enjoyed on Saturday when she ap- 
peared in the “Green Bushes.” As the familiar 
figure of Miami showed itself on the bridge, the 
applause broke out heartily, and throughout the 
evening repeated indications were given of the 
regard in which a British audience holds an old 
favourite. The present engagement is limited to 
twenty-four nights, after which Mdme. Celeste 
sets out for America. Among the supporters of 
the present performance the favourable piece of 
acting must be mentioned of Miss Leigh, who plays 
Geraldine with considerable truth and force ; while 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon is all herself in the part of the 
faithful Nelly O'Neil. Messrs. Brittain Wright and 
B. Egan are the latest representatives of Muster 
Grinnidge and Jack Gong—a pair formerly associated 
with the exuberant humour of Wright and Paul 
Bedford, and at that time played with a recklessness 
which has fallen into disfavour. Of that old cast—~ 
Wright, Bedford, O. Smith, Selby, Mrs, Yates, and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam—but one survives, the original 
Miami, and by her traditions at least are faithfully 
preserved. The Wild Murtough of Mr. A. Glover is 
played in a very forcible manner such as to secure 
the approval of the gallery. It is to be noted of tho 
revival that the Adelphi Theatre itself has been 
revived and to good purpose, Better ventilation, 
renewed ornament, white and gold, crimson cushions 
and hangings, and a network to prevent that rain of 
playbills into the pit which so frequently happens, 
are among the improvements for which Adelphi 
patrons have reason to feel grateful. 

“ The School for Scandal” has proved a winning 
card at the Vaudeville, and attained its fiftieth repre- 
sentation on Saturday, when it was furnished with 
new dresses and decorations. On the same evening 
the burlesque of ‘* The Very Last Days of Pompeii” 
reached its two hundredth night. Both comedy and 
extravaganza are extremely well acted and retain 
their full vigour. 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 





The projectors of this year’s Worcester Festival 
may be congratulated on the simplicity of their 
aims—on limiting their operations to an approved 


good sphere. ‘Tho tried and tested found alone 
a space in their programs: we had this season 
no cries of parturient mountains, no sonorous 


announcement, in Mahomet’s name, of Figs. 
Mr. Done and his colleagues preferred to rely 
of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn, rather than tickle an 
unproductive age with the pretence of its fertility. 
We approve their wisdom herein. Let the truth be 
admitted—if not cheerfully at least candidly. What 
has been done in church composition shows no sign 
of reproductiveness at the present. A time may 
dawn which shall give us a new “ Elijah,” another 
«* Passion,” but it is not the time in which we live; 
it will not be to-morrow or next week or next year. 
Therefore the sooner we put by illusions and give 
our best attention to the great models which exist, 
the better for art, albeit the worse for little vanities 


and froggy ambitions which swell and would fain 
bellow. 


on the undecaying strength 


On Friday the Festival closed in the usual form, 
Tlandel’s ** Messiah” taking its customary place in 
the concluding program. The oratorio drew a larger 
attendance than any previous performance: herein 
The artists were 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Alice Fairman, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lewis Thomas ; the choruses 
went well and the amount collected was £236. The 
general results of the Festival of 1872 however show 
a considerable decline on those of 1869. Certain 
subscriptions and donations have yet to come in, s0 
that the £865 collected does not represent the full 
money-taking. 


too the rule showed no variation. 


But in the number of visitors a 
deficit of ten thousand shows itself—105,472 against 
115,576 three years ago. This falling off—in a 
year too which we are taught to regard one of 
unexampled prosperity—is rather startling. Eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty nine was too near the year 
of panic to show people in their most lavish mood ; 
nevertheless in 1869 more people trooped to Wor- 
coster than in this present blessed twelvemonth of 
high coals, high meat, high iron, high crockery, 
universal strikes and unexampled prosperity. Is 
the cause to be sought apart from the incidence of 
the money market—in the inherent decay of pro- 
vincial festivals ? 





NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

The Norwich music-meeting—a triennial and in- 
dependent one, as our readers know—-has this year 
followed normal custom in succeeding the Worcester 
Festival within a week. The rule is not invariable: 
in 1866 it was postponed for some weeks to admit of 
the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Still, as a general procedure, Norwich follows Wor- 
coster at an interval which permits the artists to 
proceed from one cathedral town to the other with- 
out being meanwhile scattered, and which also 
serves to attract music lovers from the well-wooded 
to the well-watered county so as to include both Festi- 
vals in their one jaunt. The longer round from Wor- 
coster to Norwich vid London was thisyear attended by 
what just escaped proving a catastrophe. The train 
conveying musicians avd visitors from Worcester 
on Friday night ran into a goods train near West- 
bourne Park junction, and though no lives were lost 
the shock was a very violent one. A correspondent 
describes his personal experience of the accident. 
** The recollection,” he writes, “ of the awful sensa- 
tions of the first crash, and the following violent 
movements of the carriage in which I was (that 
nearest the point of colli ion) will never be effaced. 
In the cases of myself and my two fellow passengers, 
our escape is now almost incomprehensible, as the 
framework of our carriage was driven inwards, so 
that the doors when unlocked (after considerable 


not the carriage (literally a first-class one) been of 
exceptional strength, it must have been utterly de- 
molished, as, after the engine, luggage-van, &c., it 
bore the chief brunt of the concussion. Noone who 
was not there to see the mass of ruin—heaps of 
splintered wood, dislocated iron, musical instru- 
ments, luggage, &c., lying in heaps around the head 
of the train—can conceive the devastation that was 
wrought in those few seconds—so brief in reality, 
but of such terrible length in their awful suspense 
to those who were caged in that crushed and heaving 
trap. Then, on escaping therefrom, there was the 
long and uncertain walk, in dark midnight, among 
the labyrinth of rails, to the station. As, however, 
no one was killed, the affair will possibly pass off 
with little notice; and the accounts of those who were 
present will be considered, by those who were not, 
as exaggerated. This is not so; and there can be 
no doubt that it was only by a hair’s breadth that 
large loss of life and great mutilation were escaped.” 

The Festival of this year is the sixteenth since that 
of 1824, when these celebrations were first made 
triennial. Previous to the date just mentioned the 
Norwich Festivai was limited to the performance of 
an oratorio in the Cathedral, but this was given 
annually instead of triennially, and the profits were 
applied in aid of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
whereas they were afterwards divided between that 
institution and many other local charities of the city 
and county. Regarding the change from annual to 
triennial performances, a statement was issued some 
years since by the chairman of the sub-committee, 
in which it was said that ‘‘ in comparing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of annual concerts and 
triennial festivals, the balance appears to lie much 
in favour of the latter. In former times the annual 
oratorio at the cathedral soon dwindled down to 
such a state of unproductiveness compared with the 
expenses required for its performance, that it was 
thought right to discontinue it; and probably, were 
a revival of it attempted in the form of an oratorio 
at St. Andrew’s-hall, on a scale commensurate with 
those at the festivals, the expenses of one or two 
concerts, compared with six, would be so great in 
proportion to the receipts, that it would be found 
anything but desirable or beneficial to alter present 
arrangements.” This hall, it may be remembered, 
is the remnant of a church once belonging to the 
Monastery of Black Friars. It was disestablished 
and secularised at the Reformation; took to com- 
merce at the end of last century (as a Corn Ex- 
change); then experienced a religious revival and 
passed into the ranks of Dissent, having been Bap- 
tist, Independent, and Lutheran by turns. His 
versatility as to religious convictions does not pre- 
vent St. Andrew lending the convenience of his area 
to the musical folks when they meet every three 
years for the purpose of art and charity. 

Some changes have been made in the fittings of 
St. Andrew’s Hall on the present occasion. Instead 
of side seats rising from the floor against the walls, 
capacious galleries have been constructed, allowing 
also places underneath; while the gallery at the 
west end is twice the size of that formerly erected ; 
the general result boing a largely increased number 
of places, 

The principal artists engaged this year are Mdlles. 
Titiens and Albani, Mesdames Florence Lancia, 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Kerr Gedge, Mr. Santley, and 
Mr. J. G. Patey. Mr. Sims Reeves was among 
the engagements, but the same accident which 
deprived the Worcester meeting of his services still 
operates to the detriment of Norwich. Mr. Reeves 
caught a violent cold in Belgium which has 
laid him up with a rheumatic attack; we trust 
his recovery may be both speedy and complete. 
Sir Julius Benedict has conducted an orchestra and 
chorus of efficient strength. The band numbers 
seventy-five performers, and is thus divided: twelve 
first violins, headed by M. Sainton as principal ; as 


many second violins, with Mr. W. Watson as prin- 
cipal; ten violas; the same number of violoncellos 
and of double basses; the principals of which are 











delay) could not be freed, and one had to be violently | respectively Mr. R. Blagrove, Mr. G. Paque, and 


burst open. 


The seats nearest the engine were! Mr. J. Howell. 


This capital string band—which 


forced in, ironwork and springs protruding ; and had | comprises many of our best operatic instrumentalists 


and several skilled amateurs—is associated with a 
wind band of corresponding efficiency. The flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, are headed rexpect- 
ively by Mr. Radcliffe, M. Barret, Mr. Lazarus, and 
Mr. Hutchins. Mr. C. Harper's name is first in the 
list of horns (four) ; and Mr. T. Harper is principal 
trumpet. Three trombones, ophicleide, harp, drums 
(tympani), long drums, and cymbals held by eminent 
performers thereon, will complete the resources 
necessary for the stronger orchestral effect. The 
chorus presents a total of upwards of three hundred 
voices—84 sopranos, 47 contraltos, 23 altos, 75 
tenors, and 82 basses. These are drawn from 
various sources, including, of course, members of 
the choir attached to the Cathedral. Mr. Kingston 
Rudd and Mr. King Hall are serving as pianists. 

After a general rehearsal on Monday the Festival 
proper commenced at eight o’clock in the evening 
of the same day. The doors of St. Andrew’s Hall 
were opened an hour previously, and the seats were 
rapidly occupied. Sir Julius Benedict took his 
position at the conductor’s desk, and the National 
Anthem was given with full orchestra and chorus— 
the solo portions by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Florence 
Lancia, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Patey. An extraor- 
dinary demonstration of loyalty followed: cheering, 
clapping, and ejaculations of ‘‘ God bless the Princo 
of Wales,” displayed Norwich in a leal and ex- 
uberant mood. Then Sir Julius resigned his biton 
to Mr. Arthur Sullivan, whose province it was to 
conduct his own ‘*Te Deum.” There is no need 
to traverse trodden ground in criticising this work, 
the solos of which were sung with excellent 
effect by Malle. Titiens, and attentively listened to 
by the audience. ‘To thee Cherubim and Sera- 
phim ;”’ and ‘* When thou tookest upon thee to deliver 
man” had a specially happy issue, thanks to the 
great art of the vocalist. The ‘Te Deum” over, 
Sir Julius Benedict resumed the baton, and the 
performances recommenced with Haydn’s ‘ Crea- 
tion,” first and second parts. The soprano solos of 
the first part were assigned to Malle. Titiens, and 
those of the second part to Mdme. Florence Lancia. 
The tenor and bass solos of the first part were sung 
respectively by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley ; those of 
the second part by Mr. Cummings and Mr. Patey, 
Mr. Kerridge taking the tenor part in the trio, ‘‘ Most 
beautiful appear.” In such hands the solos were 
safe, and orchestra and chorus being well up to their 
mark, the work of Haydn left nothing to be desired. 
The hall was well filled—fuller than one might have 
argued from the apparent apathy of out-of-door 
Norwich towards St. Andrew’s Hall and all that goes 
on therein. 

On Tuesday morning another general rehearsal 
took place, the public being admitted to these pro- 
bations at a lower rate than in the evening. 
Tuesday was a secular day, the chief features of the 
evening program being Mr. Macfarren’s new Cantata, 
** Outward bound,” and Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Festival 
Overture, both works being written ad hoc. 

Mr. Macfarren’s music is builé upon Mr. John 
Oxenford’s verse. The action is carried on by threo 
characters—a mermaid, a sailor, and the sailor's 
wife—with chorus of sailors and their lasses. The 
work consists of six divisions—‘‘ The Embarkation,”’ 
“The Sailor’s Wife,” ‘* Weighing Anchor,” “ Tho 
Mermaid,” “The Sailor and his Messmates,” and 
“The Storm.” The scene is laid in Yarmouth Roads. 
There is a chorus (in D major) expressive of the 
hopes of the sailors starting on their voyage. Then 
comes a contralto song (in G minor) for the sailor’s 
wife—a simple plaintive melody expressive of grief 
at the husband’s departure. Admirably sung by 
Mdme. Patey it was stormily received, and when 
published is likely to be welcome in drawing-rooms. 
The next number is a short chorus in C major for 
male voices, representing the weighing of the anchor 
and treated as ‘yo-ho” songs are conventionally 
treated on the stage. Number Four is a more 
ambitious piece of workmanship—the Mermaid 
Song, ‘Hark to me.” The elaborations of this 
composition are somewhat in excess. The orchestral 
devices are ingenious and the voice part wrought 
out with florid effect and passages of immense 
difficulty. Mr. Macfarren’s yiew of a mermaid is 





evidently as of one who has 
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Suffered a sea-change 
Into something new and strange, 

and whose singing should consequently be marvel- 
lous. But the ‘wundersame gwaltige Melodei” 
which his mermaid has to sing is beyond the 
capacity of most singers, though Mdme. Fiorence 
Lancia came nobly out of the ordeal. The instru- 
mentation however was the chief feature of the 
number. The following piece, ‘‘ The sailor and his 
messmates,”’ is a tenor song and chorus of common- 
place character inserted sandwich fashion between 
the two important efforts. For No. 6, “ The Storm ” 
is even more aspiring than No. 4 “ The Mermaid’s 
Song.” Storms have been done ere now in sym- 
phony and opera and overture; and Mr. Macfarren 
has hardly anything new to paint. We have the 
familiar drum-thunder, chromatic lightning, and 
staccato hail; the wind gathers its forces together 
on the dominant of D minor and discharges itself 
on the chord of B flat major, in which key the 
rain swells, the waves smash, the men shout and 
the women scream. Over it all gloats the mer- 
maid whose voice is nearly drowned by thump- 
ing drums and resonant brass. Tho result is 
in fact chaotic; Mr. Macfarren however knows that 
sea-storms are usually that, and therefore his picture 
is successful. Amid the hubbub comes a call for 
the lifeboat wherein the crew embark and are 
rescued. A short duet of felicitation between the 
sailor and his wife, a general choral prayer, and a 
jnbilant coda, bring the Cantata to a close. Some 
wholly irreconcileable opinions have been put forth 
as to the merit of the Cantata as a whole. The 
truth lies between two extremes: the work is 
neither a masterpiece nor a fiasco, but a composi- 
tion in the well-known manner of Macfarren— 
reminiscent as to style, familiar as to phrases, 
nowhere out of the way, in nothing startling and in 
nothing contemptible. The hand of the skilled 
musician is visible in all, and the workmanship only 
becomes feeble when too much is attempted. 
‘Outward Bound’? may probably be repeated in 
concert-rooms: the storm however is a mistake. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Festival Overture is a lively 
work in which he resorts frequently to the dance 
rhythm, rendered still more attractive by bright and 
clever instrumentation. Written for a festival, it 
does not belie its jubilant claim. A chorus by Mr. 
Hugh Pierson formed another feature of this 
concert. Mr. Pierson is a Norwich man—one of 
those rare prophets who are appreciated in their 
own country. ‘“ Ye mariners of England’’ was 
sung with will and kindly received. Beethoven's 
“ Fidelio’? overture in E opened the concert—finely 
played. Mdme. Trebelli sang Mercadante’s ‘‘ Or 
sull’ ondra’’ to rapturous applause, and Mdlle. 
Albani came, saw, and conquered Norwich in the 
mad song from ** Lucia,” while Mr, Santley gave in 
magnificent style Hatton’s setting to Herrick’s poem 
“To Anthea.” The good service lent by Mr. 
Cummings as the sailor in the new Cantata must 
not be left out of mention. Indeed Mr. Cummings, 
Mdme. Lancia, and Mdme. Patey were all sans 
reproche, and invested their respective numbers with 
all possible interest. As much can scarcely be said 
for the chorus. 

The first of the three morning performances of 
oratorios commenced on Wednesday at a little 
before twelve o’clock. St. Andrew’s Hall was well 
filled, and it was evident that Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
was a great attraction. The rdle of the Prophet 
again fell to the share of Mr. Santley as at last week’s 
Festival at Worcester. The soprano solos were to 
have been divided between Mdme. Florence Lancia 
and Malle. Titiens; but, owing to the illness of the 
latter, Mdme. Lancia undertook the whole and ac- 
quitted herself extremely well, particularly in the 
scene between the Widow and the Prophet. Mdme, 
Patey was also in good voice, Mr. Cummings gave 
the two tenor airs with customary ability, and Mr. 
Patey, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and a couple of choristers did 
service in the concerted pieces. The encores were 
for ‘‘ Oh rest in the Lord” and the trio “ Lift thine 
eyes,” wherein the young choirboy distinguished 
himself with Mdmes. Lancia and Patey. The part 
of the resuscitated boy was well sustained by a 
cathedral chorister, and the chorus generally showed 


themselves to better advantage than on the night of 
the “ Creation.” Sir Julius again conducted. 

In the evening there was a poor show of hearers: 
the paucity being attributed to a ball which was 
going on at Lord Stafford’s. His lordship’s hos- 
pitality is evidently detrimental to the Festival. 
The concert opened with the Symphony in E minor 
of Haydn, after which Mdme. Florence Lancia sang 
“Ah, come rapida” with much brilliancy; and 
then Mdlle. Albani gave the cavatina, ‘Caro 
nome,” from ‘ Rigoletto,” with great facility and 
success, gaining unlimited plaudits. The new feature 
of the concert was the “Rhineland” scena and 
chorus by Dr. Bunnett, an organist of local reputa- 
tion. This composition, which is based ona legend 
that Charlemagne planted the vines on the Rhine 
and still wanders in spirit beneath the moynrays to 
bless them, commences with a recitatiyé, ‘ Hail, 
glorious stream,” followed by an aria, ‘‘ Wafted on 
the breeze,” to which succeeds a choruk, ‘ On glides 
the changeless river,” with a closing choralmoyement, 
“‘On Rhine’s fair banks.” The we ‘k was to have 
had the advantage of Mdlle. Titiens® rived but her 
prolonged indisposition again brought Mdme. Lancia 
into requisition. ‘ Rhineland” is a heavy, didactic 
piece of inspiration, breathing more. the atmosphere 
of the organloft than of the vinesiops ; but it was 
received with an enthusiasm which proved the clan- 
nishness of the Norwich folk. An amateur composer, 
Mrs. I’. Meadows, née Alice Mary Smith, contributed 
a clarinet solo of graceful form and .»leasant treat- 
ment. It is an andante with orchestral accompani- 
ments, and Mr. Lazarus played it in his approved 
goodmanner. The absence of Malle. Titiens caused 
considerable alteration in the program, and to make 
up for the disappointment Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. 
Bettini, and Mr. Santley were more frequently 
called upon. One of the instrumental pieces was 
Sir Julius Benedict’s Pianoforte Concerto, played by 
Mr. Kingston Rudd, with good taste, and much 
applauded. There was also among the novelties 
an Italian vocal duet, ‘‘ Dunque mio bene,’”’ by Mr. 
J. A. Harcourt, the local chorus-master. Itis a 
commonplace Italian composition chiefly remark- 
able for its singing by Mdme. Lancia and Mr. 
Cummings. 

Yesterday morning opened with the overture to 
Handel’s ‘ Occasional Oratorio,” the work lying 
between ‘ Belshazzar” and ‘ Judas Maccabeus.” 
The opening movement of broad and swelling cha- 
racter, followed by a lively fugue, was given with 
judgment. Next followed ‘Angels ever bright 
and fair,’ sung by Mdlle. Albani in so spiritual 
and earnest a manner as to call down a 
prompt encore. The performance of ‘St. Peter,” 
which was the chief feature of the day, went 
creditably for all concerned, namely Mdmes. Lancia 
and Patey, Messrs. Cummings, Lloyd, and Santley, 
and the composer himself. Just before the end 
of the first part, Mdlle. Titiens arrived, and 
took the leading voice in the quartet ‘‘O come let 
us sing’’ (encored), and in the second part she sang 
the gem of the work ‘‘I mourn as a dove,’’ which 
was also repeated. As to the other artists all did 
well. Mdme. Florence Lancia consolidated her re- 
putation in the passages “‘ The Lord hath His way,” 
and “Gird up thy loins” (the latter encored). 
Mdme. Patey did justice to herself in her air ‘ O, 
thou afflicted,” this also being encored. Mr. Cum- 
mings sang ‘*O house of Jacob” especially well, 
and Mr. Lloyd was admirable in ‘‘ The Lord is very 
pitiful.” Mr. Santley gave the music of Peter with 
the same fine declamation as formerly, the airs, 
‘« How great, O Lord,” and “ O that my head,” being 
particularly well delivered. The choral movements 
were all well rendered, among the most impressive 
in performance having been that which follows the 
overture, ‘ They that go down to the sea;” ‘“ The 
Lord be alamp;” ‘ The deep uttereth His voice,” 
descriptive of the raging of the storm. The com- 
pliment of loud applause was paid to Sir Julius 
Benedict both on his appearance and after the close 
of the oratorio, when the plaudits were warmly 
renewed. 

In the evening a couple of movements were 
played from an orchestral symphony by Sir Julius 





Benedict composed for this Festival, The extract, 








which consists of an allegro and a scherzo, cannot 
be properly appreciated apart from the general 
work, wherein the idea is logically developed ; but 
what is self-apparent even on a first hearing of this 
composition is the charm of delicacy, melody, plain- 
tive beauty, and that free-handed skill in instrumenta- 
tion which specially characterises all that Sir Julius 
writes. Minute details must necessarily be deferred ; 
full appreciation must wait for further hearing, for 
the symphony will, we predict, be heard soon and 
frequently. The reception last night was enthu- 
siastic: plaudits broke out at the close of the 
scherzo so vehemently that an encore was necessary, 
when the marks of approval were repeated. The 
overture to “ Endymion” by Mr. King Hall—a new 
composition—exhibits an imitation of Beethoven, 
but it was well received. A pretty song by Mr. 
Sullivan, ‘‘ Guinevere” was sung by Mdlle. Titiens 
to the composer’s accompaniment, and great success 
resulted. To-day tho festival closes with the 
** Messiah.” 





Exeter Carurprau.—After deliberation the 
Dean and Chapter, acting with their architect, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, have decided what shall be done 
with the screen that separates the choir from the 
nave of the cathedral. About this screen there 
was a war of words when the restoration com- 
menced; one party advocating its removal the 
other insisting upon its retention, The Dean and 
Chapter were averse from the removal, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott strongly opposed it intimating 
that if it was intended to pull down such an 
interesting relic of antiquity another architect 
must be employed. Both with the Chapter and 
the architect the propriety of piercing the screen 
was allowed to remain an open question, but at 
last the matter has been settled in a way which will, 
it is hoped, prove satisfactory. While adhering to 
their determination to retain the screen proper, 
and to the belief that the organ cannot be placed 
in a better position than where it is, at the top of 
it, they are agreed that the general appearance of 
the building will be improved, and the convenience 
of the worshippers be increased, by the perfora- 
tion of the unsightly stone and rubble wall of 
separation against which the return stalls of tho 
choir rested. The inner arches, now filled up by 
rough masonry, will in fact be cleared out, and 
the open stonework, similar to that which runs 
down the north and south aisles, from the reredos 
to the screen, will be extended across the back of 
the screen, and against it the western walle will 
stand. This piercing of the screen will afford a 
partial view into the choir from the nave, and will 
enable people in the nave to hear the service in 
the choir. Sir Gilbert Scott fully approves this 
plan of dealing with the screen, because the 
principle of preserving what is worthy of preserva- 
tion is adhered to, and the objection to the com- 
plete cutting off of one part of the building from 
the other by a thick wall is surmounted. Another 
important resolution arrived at by the Chapter is 
that there shall be no interruption in the work of 
restoration, and that the restoration of the nave 
shall be commenced as soon as the choir is com- 
pleted. Of course they thereby incur a serious 
responsibility as this second portion of the costly 
enterprise will entail an outlay of £10,000, and to- 
wards that amount the balance then available from 
the Londan, City and Chapter Funds, after pay- 
ment of the cost of the choir and Lady Chapel 
re-beautification, was only betwen £2000 and 
£3000. The above sum has already been aug- 
mented by two donations, one of £500 from his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, another of a £1000 
additional for the nave from Chancellor Harring- 
ton. It isnot intended that the ceiling of the nave 
shall be coloured, or the floor paved with marble, 
as in the choir and Lady Chapel. There is much 
fine and delicate carving requiring careful hand- 
ling—the Minstrels’ Gallery, for instance—and an 
idea of the extent of the reparation may be 
gained from the estimate that, in addition to the 
eighty tons of Purbeck marble used in the choir, 
a hundred tons will be needed for the repair 
of the shafts of the pillars in the nave. By 
November the eastern end of the church will 
be so far out of the hands of the stonemasons 
that the erection of the stalls may be commenced. 
The erection of the woodwork will oceupy several 
months, Lady Rolle provides the benches, the 
reading-desk, and a grand lectern of the value of 
200 guineas, for the Lady Chapel. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, it is understood 
that the choir will not be finished until May next; 
and till then of course the nave cannot be trans- 





ferred to the workmen. 
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BOSTON COLISEUM. 





The Jubilee Coliseum appears to have turned 
out a white elephant on the hands of the Boston- 
ites, who are sadly perplexed to know what to do 
with it. It has been opened for inspection at 
twenty-five cents a head, but there have been no 
concerts there since the 7th of July, when the 
last Festival entertainment took place. Various 
suggestions have been made, none of which have 
been carried out, in reference to the future use of 
the building. It was at one time contemplated 
to hold an Industrial Exposition in the building, 
but when the subject was canvassed, there were 
found to be many obstacles in the way of ite 
successful accomplishment, the chief of which was 
a lack of time for the necessary preparation. 
While New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati and 
Louisville have been at work for many months 
upon similar enterprises, it was useless for Boston 
to attempt to do as much, or more, within the 
epace of a few weeks. Sothe Fair was given up. 
Then the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture proposed to hire it for the purpose 
of giving a calf concert, or something of the kind, 
but the affair fell through, in consequence of the 
desire of that organization to saddle all the risk 
on to the owners of the building. Promenade 
concerts were suggested (and might yet be profit- 
able if properly managed), and a Teuton wanted 
to turn the structure into a mammoth beer and 
concert garden. The price asked for a day’s occu- 
pancy of the Coliseum is one thousand dollars. 
The committee favour the disposal of the pro- 
perty by lot or raffle, and in furtherance of this 
plan it is probable that a grand concert and ball, 
both to be given ona mammoth scale, will take 
place about the middle of October, the tickets to 
which will entitle the holder to a chance. The 
building cost nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
but it is probable that only fifty thousand tickets 
will be issued, at three dollars each. The plan 
contemplates doing the handsome thing by Mr. 
Gilmore, who, as is well known, realized not a 
single penny from the Jubilee. 





FRANCE, 





Paris, September 16th, 

A five-act piece at the Varietés, entitled ‘‘ Le Tour 
du Cadran," is a lengthy farce. Cadran is a dial, 
and the ‘‘round” of it introduces the audience to 
scenes of Paris life during the twelve hours or the 
twenty-four. The framework of the various scenes 
portrays a young fellow who is initiated into 
Parisian dissipation in order to test bis virtue. An 
aged profligate has died leaving.a fortune of three 
millions, which is to be handed over intact to any 
relation, male or female, who can prove that he or 
she is perfectly immaculate, otherwise has never 
entertained the least liking for a person of the oppo- 
site sex. The inheritance, after a deal of discussion, 
is adjudged to a pretty little cousin named Ernesta, 
and her guardian, Gazinard, is greatly elated at the 
unexpected windfall. But a clause of this strange 
testament sets forth that the other expectant heirs 
have twelve hours during which time they can pro- 
test against the virtue of the lucky holder of the 
money. Just as the reading of the will is concluded 
and the claims of the charming young girl established, 
another cousin makes his appearance. “He is inno- 
cent and perfectly unsophisticated, the very sight of 
& woman causing him to blush and tremble, an old 
aunt having taught him to shun the weaker sex. 
Séraphin, lawyer, who has watched with jealousy 
the good luck of Gazinard, declares that this young 
man from the country is entitled to the prize, but 
Gazinard intends to profit by the stipulated delay to 
overthrow the austere principles of the verdant youth. 
Séraphin, on the contrary, swears to watch over 
him, and the peculiar struggle commences. The 
youth is inducted to Paris life, and a number 
of adventures, ‘temptations, and escapes supervene, 
The various characters adopt disguise to pursue 
their ends, and the fun becomes not a little riotous. 
We have a scene at the celebrated ball of the Jardin 


Mabille, where an old notary takes the place of the 
hermit and fortune-teller of this Parisian resort, and 
a duel with pistgls causes the premature ignition of 
the firework display of the evening.” The fourth act 
shows us the Cirque des Champs Elysees, where the 
principal characters take up the costume and voca- 
tion of clowns of the ring, and a burlesque of the 
circus business is carried on with hilarious effect. 
An old veteran in jester business, the aged Auriol, 
has resumed the motley to lend life to the scene ; 
a real horse is introduced ; and the fun of the ring 
is parodied in amusing fashion. At the end the 
acolyte comes out intact, and as he has fallen in 
love with Ernesta matters are arranged with a mar- 
riage and a division of the inheritance. The piece 
is a large one: no less than eighteen men and twenty 
women appear in the cast, and few are superfluous. 
Grenier, the original Rabagas, sustains the character 
of Gazinard, and he is well seconded by Leonce, 
Lesueur, and Hittemans. A very fashionable assem- 
blage was present at the first night’s performance, 
and when the name of the talented author, Hector 
Cremieux, the writer of ‘‘ Le Petit Faust,” was an- 
nounced, the applause was loud and unanimous. 
The success of ‘‘ La Timbale d’ Argent” has led to 
a highly spiced entertainment at the Folies Drama- 
tiques, a burlesque on ‘ Mazeppa,” the feature of 
which is that the horse is left out. The piece is far 
from a good one, despite Mdlle. Blanche d’Antigny’s 
attractions. Her first costume is a magnificent riding 
habit, and she received three rounds of applause 
merely for the splendour of her Amazonian appear- 
ance, while in the third act her dress was of such 
limited proportions as to excite murmurs of indig- 
nation, which were plainly justified. The music, by a 
new composer, M. Pourny, is light and agreeable, only 
aiming at an imitation of the Offenbachian method. 








Crystan Patace Fireworxs.—Last evening an- 
other of the grand displays of fireworks for which 
the Crystal Palace has of late became famous was 
given in the grounds there in the presence of a 
great number of visitors. The occasion was, how- 
ever, rendered somewhat novel by reason of the 
display being intended principally for the amuse- 
ment of children, and on that account it was 
commenced as soon after dusk as possible. The 
building itself was well filled almost to the moment 
of the display, the Coldstream Guards’ band being 
the principal attraction; but when half-past seven 
arrived all the corridors and galleries from which a 
view of the grounds could be obtained were found 
to be crowded, as were also the raised and 
reserved seats on the terrace slopes. All these 
points of observation entailed, however, an extra 
payment, and the great mass of the visitors, upwards 
of 15,000 in number, assembled on the terraces and 
promenades throughout the grounds. The fireworks 
began punctually at the appointed time with a salute 
of aerial maroons, simultaneously with which the 
whole of the grounds were lit up with various 
coloured fires, and the grand fountains were’ started. 
The effect was charming, and fully bore out the 
statement in the program that it would be a glimpse 
of fairyland. It was greeted with a roar of cheering. 
Hardly had the illumination been allowed to die 
out when the nursery ryhme “ Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star’’ was illustrated by the discharge of 
myriads of twinkling and ever-changing. stars, 
while from another part of the grounds two fire 
balloons, from which rockets were now and then dis- 
charged, ascended. Then came in quick succession, 
relieved only by flights of rockets and shells, the 
various set pieces of the display, and each of which 
was capitally arranged. The youthful visitors were 
first introduced to ‘‘ Beauty and re, then to 
‘the little pig that went to market,” and next to 
‘the little man who had a little gun,” the ‘ four- 
and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,” ‘the cow that 
jumped over the moon,”’ Little Red Riding Hood, 
Margery Daw, Old Mother Goose, the Fox and the 
Grapes, and John Gilpin on his famous ride. Each 
piece burnt for some minutes, was quite distinct, and 
changed colours several times while it lasted. It 
is needless to say that laughter and applause were 
bestowed most lavishly during the whole time, 
and the children seemed to be in the intervals 
when they were not frightened by the glare of light 
or scared by the explosion of the fireworks intensely 
amused. After the set pieces were exhausted, an 
admirable device, first illustrating Sinbad’s descent 
with the roc to the jewel mine, and then the mine 
itself was displayed; and the fountains were again 
illuminated. The display concluded with the burn- 
ing of 500 Roman candles and the brilliant discharge 
of a girandole of 1600 rockets. The fireworks were 
supplied as usual by Messrs. Brock. At their con- 
clusion various special and ordinary trains brought 
the visitors back totown. The admissions yesterday 
were—by season tickets, 5142, and by payment, 








10,686, making together 15,678, 
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The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché 

(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography, 

2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 

The professional experiences of a man who hag 
put something like a hundred and seventy pieces 
upon the stage are per se likely to command atten- 
tive interest; added to which statistical fact Mr. 
Planch6é enjoys a measure of popularity among his 
brother scribes and players which comes from great 
personal worth and amiability. Let it further be 
said in qualification of the title of his book that the 
Recollections are mainly genial and pleasant, and 
the Reflections reflect on no man’s private honour, 

Mr. Planché, true Briton as he is, has both French 
and Prussian blood in his veins. His father was 
the son of French refugees ; his mother (first cousin 
to his father) was the granddaughter of a Prussian 
couple who came over in the suite of Caroline, Queen 
of George I. So that Mr. Planché’s paternal 
grandparents were French and his maternal great 
grandparents were Prussians; and during the 
late lamentable war,” says he, ‘“‘I have been 
really surprised that I have not died of spon- 
taneous combustion.” Herr Thomas, his German 
progenitor, was tutor to the fourth Duke of Rutland, 
who offered Mr. Planché’s mother an ensign’s com- 
mission for him—he being then four years old. 
This piece of patronage recalls an analogous story of 
the great-grandfather of a friend of Mr. Planché, now 
a baronet and member of Parliament. This elderly 
gentleman (who was a baby at the time in question) 
was lucky enough to have a cabinet minister for god- 
father—or at least the cabinet minister’s wife for 
godmother. The lady regretted that her husband 
had nothing at his disposal better to offer her god- 
child than to put his name on the pension list as a 
superannuated general postman. If his parents 
liked to accept that offer, they were welcome. The 
offer was accepted: down went baby’s name as a 
superannuated general postman, and the pension 
was regularly paid. He throve in the world, became 
an alderman, and lived to a great age, drawing his 
pension to the last ; and so different was the tone of 
public morality fifty years ago, that that good alder- 
man used to declare he derived more gratification in 
pocketing that unearned salary than he derived 
from any other portion of his income. Nowadays a 
man would be ashamed at being twitted with partici- 
pation in official dishonesty. When the alderman 
died he had been a superannuated general postman 
for upwards of eighty years. 

In early life a passion for stage-plays and stage- 
composition took possession of young Planché, who 
had perpetrated odes, sonnets, and a patriotic ad- 
dress, before he was ten years old. His parents 
tried to make him a watchmaker, but failed; then 
sent him to study geometry and perspective, but his 
master died and he did not prosecute his studies, 
He was subsequently apprenticed to a bookseller, 
and the theatrical proclivities now began to develope 
themselves. His first play was a burlesque, 
“ Amoroso, King of Little Britain,” and this being 
shown privately to Harley, who then held Drury 
Lane, was snapped at, and to Mr. Planché’s grave 
astonishment his first intimation that it was 
going to be played was seeing it in the bills. 
It achieved a great success, thanks to the 
talents of Harley, Oxberry, Knight, G. Smith, Mrs. 
Orger and Mrs. Bland. This wasfon the 21st April, 
1818. The management appraised the piece at a 
lower value than the public did, for it paid Planché 
nothing. Nevertheless to be produced at all satisfied 
a hunger in the young author’s soul. “TI lived in 
the theatre,” he says; ‘‘ went home but to dine and 
reluctantly to sleep.” At that time some of the best 
writers and wits had access to the coulisses: James 
Smith, brother of Horace, and Samuel Beazley the 
architect and dramatist were always there. Beazley 


used to build theatres and write for them with equal 
rapidity, and his wit was of a playful rather than 
of a caustic kind. A staircase which he built for Sir 
Henry Meux he called the new “ Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,” because it was steps for the Muses. His 
spirits, which were of the best during health, occa- 
sionally gave way betore his death, when he suffered 
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greatly. One day he wrote a desponding letter to a 
friend, who in reply bantered him about his melan- 
choly and said the letter was “like the first chapter 
of Jeremiah.” ‘You are mistaken,” retorted the 
wit, ‘it is the last chapter of Samuel.” 

Richard Peake, the dramatic humorist, was 
another of Mr. Planché’s acquaintances at this 
period—“ Dicky Peake,” as he was called. His 
farces were usually damned the first night, and re- 
covered wonderfully afterwards; and Dicky used 
to spend the evening of a new performance nervously 
walking Waterloo Bridge, and come back to the 
theatre in time to hear that the piece had failed and 
that his wife had borne him twins. ‘It was jolly at 
this period,” says Mr. Planché, “ to dine with Kean 
at the Black Jack Tavern, or sup with him and a few 
more choice spirits at Offley’s ; but the retrospection 
was more gratifying after a quiet little family dinner 
with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble, or an admirably 
cooked chop with Duruset at his lodgings in Jer- 
myn Street, where the guests were worthy of the 
wine.”’ 

To Mr. Planché is due the renascence of historical 
art on the stage in the way of costume. Previous 
to the revolution which with great labour and diffi- 
culty he initiated, all was anachronism. Garrick 
had played Macbeth in a gold-laced general's uni- 
form, and Kemble played him with the huge bonnet 
and plume of a Forty-second Highlander, till Walter 
Scott with his own hand plucked the funeral plume 
out of his bonnet and presented him with the broad 
eagle’s feather, the mark of Highland chieftainship. 
As for Shakespeare, the whole range of his historical 
plays were dressed in exactly the same fashion: 
from “King Lear” to “ Henry VII.” the characters 
wore a kind of pseudo-Elizabethan costume. Mr. 
Planché grieved over this outrage to taste and 
fidelity, and ultimately persuaded Kemble to allow 
him to superintend the production of “* King John” 
at Covent Garden in 1823. Of course Mr. Planché's 
reform produced immense opposition and a torrent 
of ridicule. The performers looked with dismay on 
the flat-topped white iron helmets of the twelfth 
century, which they termed stewpans, and, adds Mr. 
Planché, “nothing but the fact that the classical 
features of a Kemble were to be surmounted by a 
precisely similar abomination would, I think, have 
induced one of the rebellious barons to have ap- 
peared in it. They had no faith in me, and sulkily 
assumed their new and strange habiliments, in the 
full belief that they should be roared at by the au- 
dience. They were roared at: but in a much more 
agreeable way than they had contemplated. When 
the curtain rose, and discovered King John dressed 
as his effigy appears in Worcester Cathedral, sur- 
rounded by his barons sheathed in mail, with 
cylindrical helmets and correct armorial shields, 
and his courtiers in the long tunics and mantles of 
the thirteenth century, there was a roar of approba- 
tion, accompanied by four distinct rounds of 
applause, so general and so hearty, that the 
actors were astonished, and I felt amply re- 
warded for all the trouble, anxiety, and an- 
noyance I had experienced during my labours, 
Receipts of from £400 to £600 nightly soon reim- 
bursed the management for the expense of the 
production, and a complete reformation of dramatic 
costume became from that moment inevitable upon 
the English stage.” A ridiculous parody of Mr. 
Planché’s painstaking production was brought out 
at the Coburg under the title of ‘* William the 
Conqueror.” This play purported to be as accurately 
mounted as the Covent Garden drama, and an im- 
posing list of consulted authorities was cited. Curious 
to see how heraldic lore was cultivated in the New Cut, 
Mr. Planché crossed the river and found that the 
insignia of Norman chieftains had been supplied by 
an undertaker, and were nothing less than the 
funeral hatchments of some score of lords, ladies, 
and members of Parliament, in the well known 
lozenge form, some surmounted by cherubim, others 
by skulls and crossbones. The New Cut audience, 
however, took it all reverentially in, and did not 
perceive the ghastly humour of the display. 

Mr. Planché’s connection with Weber in the com- 
position of “ Oberon” is well-known. That work 


was the song of the dying swan, for the death of the 


composer cut short fond projects for more ambitious 
workmanship. The difficulty of planting an opera 
in such an unmusical soil as the England of 1826 is 
not overrated by Mr. Planché. At that period 
audiences would not stand music dramatically 
developed; a solo or chorus they would tolerate but 
anything beyond would provoke boisterous cries of 
“Cut it short!” Mr. Planché was forced rather to 
write a melodrama for music than follow his own 
inclination and produce a libretto constructed on the 
foreign principle. Moreover at Covent Garden none 
of the actors could sing, and but one singer could 
act—namely Mdme, Vestris. Mrs. Keeley—then 
Miss Goward—was in the cast but she had not a 
line to speak; to her was entrusted the ‘‘ Mermaid’s 
Song,” a number, by the way, very nearly sacrificed 
at rehearsal. Braham, the greatest English tenor, 
was an abominable actor, and his appearance 
and awkwardness militated sadly against the vrai- 
semblance of gallant Sir Huon of Bordeaux. All 
things considered, ‘ Oberon" was lucky to escape 
the numerous pitfalls in its progress. Eleven years 
afterwards Braham, who by this time had opened 
the St. James’s Theatre, performed the mean but 
not uncustomary act of producing a new version of 
‘* Oberon” with Weber's original music. This ver- 
sion was furnished by the late Gilbert A Beckett, and 
was intended to cut out Planché, who was bound to 
Covent Garden. But though the dialogue was para- 
phrased, the vocal portions were given with the 
original words—a slip which laid Braham open to 
the law. Mr. Planché pursued him for infringement 
of copyright, and obtained a verdict. He did not 
however go for damages, but simply to protect the 
interests of those who had paid him liberally for his 
labour, 

The last chapter of the book is taken up with the 
account of Mr. Planché’s transaction with Mendels- 
sohn in the matter of an opera which Messrs. 
Chappell wished them to write. The history is a 
lengthy and a disagreeable one, reflecting anything 
but credit on Mendelssohn. Judging from the evi- 
dence of his own letters, which are published, he 
appears to have played with Mr. Planché and then 
thrown him over in a most arbitrary way after the 
libretto was written, and in spite of Mr. Planché’s 
offer to alter and remodel it as he might require. 
Mendelssohn throughout shows a finicking and 
captious spirit. He poses in these letters as in all: 
conceit, affectation, and disregard for the interests of 
others shine out of every sentence. He states his 
views as to opera libretti with a superfine transcon- 
dentalism which reads like burlesque; he wants a 
book which shall enable every hearer to “ see his 
own internal life on the stage, but more concen- 
trated ;” and he would be further gratified if the story 
were made to happen “ in a country, or time, and a 
people which could give a lively background to the 
whole (be it dark or not), which, in reminding us 
of history, could in the same time remind us of our 
present time (as, for instance, the dark figure of 
Cardinal Mazarin forms the background in the 
‘ Deux Journées ;’ but it could be more prominent 
still), and if every act of the opera had its own effects, 
its own poetical point which comes to issue in the 
finale (as also in ‘ Les Deux Journées,’ at least in 
the first and second acts)... The notion of taking 
the libretti of ‘Les Deux Journées as a model, 
exhibits Mendelssohn’s feeble judgment — “ Lee 
Deux Journées,” with a story which does not 
equal a Sunday School tract—with the thinnest 
of disguises, the most transparent of stratagems and 
a silly deus ex machinaé to bring about the dénoue- 
ment. Compare the ‘‘ Deux Journées” with any of 
Seribe’s books, where the plotting is really plotting, 
and the characters reallyhuman! But Mendelssohn 
could not work with Scribe; thought ‘ Guillawme 
Tell” neither good nor dramatic, ‘‘ Robert le Diable”’ 
cold and formal, disliked the ‘‘ Huguenots,” and 
wholly despised Hugo’s “ Ruy Blas.” No librettist 
was to be found in France, England, or Germany 
capable to write for Mendelssohn; after he had 
flirted with and deserted Planché, he pursued the 
same coursé with Immermann of Dusseldorff and 
Fiirst of Berlin, and he finally died without writing 
an opera at all—as some say out of fear of com- 


patiaon with Meyerboer, 








a {Lamborn Cock & Co.) 

‘* Da te lontan pid vivere.” Duetto for Soprano and 

Tenor. Composed by W. G. Custns. 

An elegant duet, the interest never flagging from 
the opening phrase tothe end. It is very melodious, 
lies nicely for the voices, and is by no means diffi- 
cult. Altogether it is one of the prettiest chamber 
duets we have lately seen. 





“Ta Consolation.” Nocturne. Composed for the 

Pianoforte by CLaupius H. Coutprry. 

A pleasing and tasteful Adagio of moderate 
difficulty, and requiring delicacy and certainty of 
touch to interpret it. The motivi are taking, and 
well elaborated. It is a useful teaching piece for 
advanced students, 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 

“Home Treasures." Popular pieces for the 
Pianoforte. Arranged by W. Smatuwoop, Nos. 
5 to 10. 

We had occasion in our last to notice favour- 
ably the first four numbers of this series. Our 
remarks will apply equally to these succeeding 
numbers, which, with what are to come, will enable 
young pianists to render effectually the favourite 
vocal pieces of the drawing room. As many persons 
will doubtless possess the whole series, we would 
suggest that a little more variety in the arrange- 
ment is desirable, to avoid too great similarity. 

“O Ye Tears.” Part-Song. Words by Dr. Mackay. 
Music by Franz Apr. 

All our readers know the famous song “O Ye 
Tears,” made so popular vy the singing of Mdme. 
Sherrington. It was arranged as a part song by the 
composer for the ‘ Boston Festival,” Herr Abt 
being present on the occasion; in its new shape it 
will be welcomed by every lover of part music. It is 
harmonised with great skill, and in the best taste, 





IN RE F, STRANGE, 





The case of Frederick Strange, proprietor of 
the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, late of the 
Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square, came again 
before the Court of Bankvuptey on Saturday, on 
an application to extend the time for the hearing 
of a petition for adjudication in bankruptcy. It 
appears that a petition for adjudication has been 
filed by a creditor, but the proceedings have been 
stayed by the presentation of a petition for liqui- 
dation by the debtor. A meeting of the creditors 
was held on Thursday last week at which a resolu- 
tion was come to, accepting a composition of 1s, 
in the pound, payable within twenty-one days after 
registration. It is necessary that a second meeting 
should be held for the purpose of confirming the 
resolution, and Mr. Golding, from the office of 
Mr. W. H. Roberts, now applied that the hearing 
of the petition be adjourned until after the second 
meeting of the creditors. His Honour granted 
the application. 











Tue ALEXANDRA Patace Oraan.—Mr. Willis, 
the builder of the organ at the Albert Hall, and 
also that of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is now 
engaged completing the grand organ in the 
Alexandra Palace, which for volume of sound and 
sweetness of tone is expected to surpass anything 
in England. ‘The engines, which are of 20-horse 

ower, have been recently erected by Messrs. 

enn and Son, of Greenwich; and Mr. Frederic 
Archer will give some special recitals on the 
evenings of Friday and Saturday next, the 20th 
and 2lst inst. The decorations of the organ were 
designed by Messrs. Meeson and Johnson, the ar- 
chitects, and are being executed by Mr. Schmidt, 











Ho.towat’s Pris,—Tae Feuaces’ Fareep—So roon as the 
human functions are disordered, they should be rectified. It is 
a hopeless delusion to leave the m dy to its own course, 
few appropriate doses of Holloway’s Pills at the p period 
will prevent many a rerious illness. They arrest At morbid 
influences, and prevent disease from eutenting, and affecting 
more distant organs. Their action is upon the blood, stomach, 


liver, kidneys, and bowels. Their secondary actin strengthens 
the nervons centres, No drug can be at once so harmless, yet 
go antagonistic to disorders affecting the otber sex. The moat 
perfect reliance may be placed on their purifying, regularing, 
aud revovating virtues. They 

# any age, 


may be safely taken by females 
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J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


Keep mn Stock 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Waicu tury Surry av tHe Usvan Rares. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 





Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to, 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Tic kms 


FoR 


THE BEST POSITIONS 


IN 


MOST OF THE THEATRES, 


ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CONCERTS, 


Horticultural Flower Shows, &e., 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


AND 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


at 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO’, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIRS FREE BY PusT, 


a. Sa we «s  « ae 
” 4 Year . oe. or oe 8s. 
»» Quarter ., ds. 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 258. for a Half-year ; 
£2 2s. for a Year, 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 


*,* Post-Orricz OnpeRs TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricr, Reaunt-streget, W. 
Orrick ror Supscriptions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srneer, Recent Srreet, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





IGNoRamMus,—There can be no doubt that Handel appro- 
yriated largely—from Erba, Stradella, and others; and 
he made good use of what he “ lifted.” We don’t care to 
go into the morality of the question; but probably he 
thought he had as much right to save himself trouble 
and thought by taking and improving the ideas and 
subjects of other composers, as by making his own works 
do double duty. The cave named has been frequently 
discussed in our columns. Our Correspondent should 
have sent his name and address. 


Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
—_——_—~.>—_ 

*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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The second volume of Mr. H. Furness’s Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare will be ready in a few weeks, 





Mr. Henry 8. Leigh is preparing an English 
adaptation of a French opera-bouffe for a West End 
theatre. 





The Paris Strauss has given up his baton at the 
bals de l’Opera, and Olivier Métra is understood to 
be his successor. 





The St. James’s Theatre will be opened next 
month for musical performances, either of English 
opera or opera-bouffe. 





Mr. Jacob Bradford, of St. James's, Hatcham, 
has been appointed organist and choirmaster of St. 
Peter’s, Eltham Road, Blackheath. 





“Two Stars,” the forthcoming production of Mr. 
H. J. Byron’s at the Strand Theatre, is his re- 
named Adelphi drama ‘* 7'he Prompter’s Box.” 

+ 





Le Menestrel states that Mr. Mapleson; “le 
Leverrier des ténors,” has discovered a rival to 
Campanini for next Drury Lane season. The new 
“‘ new tenor’ is named Aramburo. 





The Italian Opera house of Mexico, which 
remained closed owing to the death of Juarez, has 
now opened with the ‘‘ Favorita,” Petrella'’s “ Jone,” 
and “ Un Ballo in Maschera.” M. Castera is the 
director. 





At Booth’s, New York, the powerful personation 
of Mathias by Mr. James W. Wallack, in “ The 
Bells,” is the present feature. Mr. and Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault open during the present month with the 
play of “* Arragh-na-Pogue.” 


—- 


Among the candidates for Caraffa’s post at the 
Institut, are M. Ernest Reyer, M. Francois Bazin, 
'Prince Poniatowski, and M. Alary. We should 
suppose the last-named will be chosen. Though 
born in Milan, M. Alary is a French composer, and 





he has written both for the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique, while his sacred works have also been 
brought out at Paris. 





A new theatre in Milan was to have been called Dal 
Verme, after the architect who built it as well as 
the Forum Bonaparte; but its name was then 
changed to the Donizetti Theatre. The munici- 
pality have now decided on naming it the Bonaparte 
Theatre — much to the indignation of French 
republicans. 





An American sets up as the inventor of the 
“invisible orchestra,” which Wagner claims to have 
introduced at Baireuth. Possibly some American of 
the future may atone for the Boston noises by out- 
stripping Gounod’s “bouche fermée” by a choir 
and orchestra at once invisible, numerous, and 
inaudible. 





Mdme. Nilsson-Rouzeau intends to study her St. 
Petersburg repertoire in retirement at Paris, assisted 
by the “répétiteur” of Albani, Sessi, Gueymard, 
Hisson, and Bloch, M. Hustache. This gentleman 
was formerly associated with Lamperti at Milan, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the Italian and 
French schools. 

The Opéra Comique reopens under Mr. Hingston’s 
management with a version by Mr. Farnie of Hervé’s 
‘*(@il Crevé.” The company includes Miss Julia 
Matthews, Mdlle. Clary, Misses Pattie Lawrence, 
Blanche de Landra, &c., as well as Mr. David Fisher, 
Mr. Perrini, and Mr. Odell. Mr. Mallandaine will 
be the conductor of the orchestra. The opera bouffe 
will be preceded by a two-act comedy. 





The Spanish Consul in London has sent his 
Government a memoir on England, in which he 
remarks as surprising the scarcity of places suited to 
social relaxation, ‘‘ cafés being almost unknown and 
dancing halls maintained chiefly by foreigners and 
visitors for the season,’’ while the clubs serve mainly 
for the communication of fruitful ideas, for the 
development of industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
and for the discussion of the enterprises which pro- 
mote the wealth, power, and prestige of this great 
nation, within and without the United Kingdom. 





M. Verger has issued a circular, specifying a long 
list of works to be selected from during his forth- 
coming season, which will begin on the Ist of 
October and end on the 30th of April. We may 
notice that there are many among them which de- 
serve the attention of our Impresarios, such as the 
“‘ Lohengrin” of Herr Wagner, the “ Templario” 
(“Ivanhoe”) of Nicolai, the “ Precauzione” of 
Signor Petrella, the ‘‘ Nina Pazza per Amore” of 
Coppola, the “ Caterina Cornaro” and ‘ Marino 
Faliero” of Donizetti, ‘‘ Il Re Teodoro” of Paesiello, 
“* Matilde di Shabran,” ** Mosé,” “ Zelmira,” “ La 
Donna del Lago” of Rossini, ‘La Clemenza di 
Tito” and * Cosi fan Tutit” of Mozart, “ La Serva 
Padrona” of Pergolese, ‘‘ La Vestale” of Mercadante, 
&e., &e. 





We are glad to hear that the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration opens for the season on Tuesday, 
October 1st, after a recess of six weeks, during 
which Mrs. Reed and her talented company have 
been resting from their labours. So large were the 
audiences in August last, and so many have been 
the requests that the last Entertainment should be 
continued, that it has been determined to prolong for 
a short time the career of “‘ My Aunt’s Secret,” Mr. 
Corney Grain’s Song, and ‘Charity Begins at 
Home.” Various novelties will then be brought 
forward: a new Entertainment by W. 8S. Gilbert, 
entitled, ‘Happy Arcadia,” music by Frederick 
Clay; a new Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain, 
and a novelty from the pen of Mr, F. C, Burnand, 
the music to which will be by Mr. James L. Molloy. 
Under such arrangements, the success of the forth- 
coming season is fully assured. 





A story is told by a Milan correspondent of an 
unnamed vocal student in that city—a Neapolitan 
by birth. When the King was in Milan ten days 





ago she threw a petition and her photograph into 


filme 
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his carriage. The petition stated that she was a 
stranger in Milan and in debt, that she was told she 
had abilities, but she had no influence or money to 
help her to develop them—in fact, she had to pawn 
her clothes to buy bread. His Majesty, she had 
heard, was generous, and to him she made appeal. 
The king behaved like Mmcenas: he inquired into 
her character and cleverness, sent for her, gave her 
money to take her clothes out of pledge, and 
promised to pay for her training during four years 
at the Paris Conservatoire. ‘Here is some money 
for present wants, my child,” he said; “ but the 
first step I counsel you to make is to goto Naples 
to see your aged father and mother.” 





The complete works of the Troubadour Adam de 
la Halle, better known as Le Boiteux d’Arras, have 
been collected and published for the Société des 
Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts, of Lille, by 
Didron. They include seventy-five minor pieces of 
poetry, accompanied by music; a fragment of an 
epic poem, ‘* Le Roi de Sicile ;” and three dramatic 
pieces. The last are curious, as being, perhaps, the 
first the subjects of which are not selected from the 
Bible. These are, ‘Le Jeu d’Adam, ou de la 
Feuillie,” ‘Ie Jeu de Robin et de Marion,” and 
“Le Jeu du Pelerin.” An interesting point to be 
noticed about the minor poems with music is, that 
they include a considerable number of pieces, all 
hitherto unpublished, in two and three parts, such 
as were then called rondeaux and motets. They 
are printed in the old notation, but accompanied by 
a translation into modern notes by the editor, M. 
E. de Coussemaker. 





On Sunday last the city of Ghent gave a monster 
Volksconcert to the Volunteers in the Marché aux 
Grains, a vast square in the centre of the town. 
The performers consisted of 300 pupils of the Royal 
Society of the Melomanes, who were acéompanied by 
the splendid band of the Guides. The principal 
feature in the program was the singing of an Ode of 
Welcome, composed for the occasion. The ode is 
written, and was sung in the Flemish language; 
the last stanza is written in the metre of the English 
National Anthem, and was sung to that tune by the 
three hundred voices, the band clashing in with an 
accompaniment of trumpets, cymbals, and drums. 
When the familiar strains arose the crowd cheered 
enthusiastically, and would not be satisfied till the 
ode was repeated. But it was the evening of Tuesday 
which crowned the festivities so far as public out- 
door display is concerned, in the Venetian féte 
improvised by the Nautical Society, under whose 
direction the various spectacles have been carried 
out. The boats highly illuminated and adorned, 
passed from the Pain Perdu Bridge, near the Confine, 
across the town and on to the dock. The spectacle 
which had been prepared was one of startling mag- 
nitude and splendour, such as the people of Ghent 
never before witnessed. There were an illuminated 
Chinese Pagoda, and other devices of enormous 
dimensions; a representation of Vesuvius in its full 
glare of an irruption ; variegated fires and fireworks 
of a most extraordinary nature. The banks of the 
canals and the bridges, and every available spot, 
were occupied by thousands of spectators. 





A good deal of amusement has been caused in 
theatrical circles by the publication of a couple of 
letters which passed between the manager of a West 
End drapery establishment and the acting manager 
of a West End theatre. The draper’s missive ran 
as follows :— 

Sir,—If you are now issuing any complimentary 
orders for theatre, may I ask you to circulate a few 
througk me for the ladies and gentlemen of our 
house. By doing so you may rely npon them being 
used by fashionable and well-dressed persons. I 
hope you will pardon the liberty I have taken by 
writing to you, and trusting the suggestion may 
meet with your approbation, I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, ° 


Promptly answered the acting manager with a 
paraphrase thus :— 
Sir,—If you are now issuing any complimentary 
black silk dresses, may I ask you to circulate a oy 
y 


through me for the ladies of this theatre. 





doing so you may rely on their being made up| into the crowd, trampling men and women down, 


fashionably and worn by ladies of good appearance | 
and figure. Ihope you will pardon the liberty; but, | 
trusting the suggestion may meet with your approval, | 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, A. T. 8. 
The above retort is doubtless very neat, but we 
fancy its neatness wants the charm of veracity. I/ 
complimentary orders (should it not be ‘‘ comple- 
mentary ?”’) were as rare as ‘‘ complimentary black 
silk dresses,” the answer would be crushing. But 
seeing that the paper system notoriously prevails, 
that what Americans call deadheads are largely 
recruited from milliners’ and drapers’ shops, and 
that managers are frequently very glad to get them, 
it seems tous that Mr. A. T. §.'s satire is a trifle 
supererogatory. One thing is certain. If order- 
giving were not habitually practised—and practised 
not merely to oblige friends but for the sake of 
swelling an audience—Mr. R. J. would not have 
ventured on his modest demand. 

A sensational play called “* The Red Pocketbook,” 
has recently been produced at the Olympic Theatre, 
New York, and also at Boston. It is said to be from 
the French, and closely resembles in plot the play 
dramatized from Charles Reade’s ‘ Foul Play,” but 
the mechanism is vastly inferior. The Weekly 
Review says: The unhappy prologue to four swell- 
ing acts of this exciting theme makes the spectator 
particeps criminis in the murder of a rich Parisian 
banker, Durome, who holds a note forged by M. de 
Folbvert, detected by Durome in the act of stealing 
it and some family diamonds sold to him by one 
Maurice. The thief murders the banker to escape 
his clutches. Suspicion falls at once upon Maurice, 
as he was the last person seen with the murdered 
man, and holds his receipt for forty thousand frances. 
This is the highly-spiced introduction to the play 
itself, and sets us fairly afloat in Act I. aboard the 
good ship Minerva, a man-of-war stretching nearly 
from one side of the stage to the other, and certainly 
one of the most capacious vessels for her size that we 
ever beheld. The Admiral Kerveguen, Commander 
of the navy; Helene, hisdaughter ; her aunt, Mdme. 
dé Lanncy, and an obstreperous crew on. board, 
leaving hardly standing room, but after Miss Helene 
has availed herself of the opportunity to tell the 
audience and her aunt her love secrets, who should 
be brought on board, from a drifting boat, but 
Maurice, who has escaped from the galleys, and 
turns out to be this young lady's lover. This 
discovery leads to a thrilling series of disasters, in 
which ship-burning and wreck, paternal wrath, 
Afric’s burning sands, gorillas, Arabs, relentless 
persecution, and villany, family pride, constant love 
and a comic genius called Marcel are tho principal 
elements. 











The festival of the Tapfenstreich was not allowed 
to pass by in Berlin without a display of official 
cruelty and brutality scarcely to be paralleled in the 
dark ages and altogether startling in these days. 
If the statements of an eye-witness are to be relied 
on, the atrocity of the Berlin police has no match 
in any civilised country, and would be tolerated 
nowhere but in that soldier-ridden nation which 
boasts of its “starke Regierung’—an alias for 
reckless despotism, On the occasion in question— 
the tattoo described last week—it had been an- 
nounced that the space intervening between the 
Castle and the monument of Frederick the Great 
under the Linden—would be shut off by the police 
from the public, in order that the procession of 
torch-bearing bandsmen, collected together at the 
foot of the statue, might be able to march unimpeded 
thence to the enclosure in front of the castle, where 
the concert and tattoo were to take place. When 
the time came for clearing the space in question it 
was already thronged, and after an hour had been 
spent by the police in fruitless efforts to drive the 
ever-increasing crowds into the side streets, the 
enterprise was abandoned in sheer despair. Con- 
sequently, when the order was given for the torch- 
bearers to march to the Schlossplatz, they found 
themselves in the presence of a solid mass of human 
beings, presenting not the least cranny by which 
they could penetrate. The mounted police were 





ordered to open a way for the bandsmen, and rode 


a ee ———— 


and striking right and left with tho flat of their 
sabres; but to no avail, for the people closed round 
the horses, as they forced their way through the 
mob, and wellnigh lifted them off the ground. 
Time pressed; the Emperors Were waiting; orders 
must be obeyed; and so the bandsmen drove 
straight at tho seething congeries of humanity 
before them, clearing a path for themselves with 
their blazing resinous torches, which they thrust 
right and left into the people's faces. “ You should 
have heard the screams of agony!” writes a cor- 
respondent. ‘One could see human heads of hair 
flaring up like bunches of tow. With the convulsive 
strength that torturing pain and maddening terror 
impart to men, the crowd tore itself asunder and 
opened out a lane along which the bandsmen 
hurried at the double; but the desperate wrench 
threw down many people, who were trampled into 
jelly under the feet of the swaying, yelling, panic- 
stricken thousands that filled the Lustgarten and 
Schlossfreiheit.” Some of the dead bodies, dis- 
figured in the most ghastly manner, were not got 
away for nearly two hours from the time of their 
fall, and must have been trodden upon by hundreds 
of people. Fourteen corpses have since been 
identified ; the number of wounded is unknown. 
Such are the accompaniments of merrymaking when 
Emperors hold revel; reversing the Scripture and 
establishing that where the Eagles are, there shall 
the carcases be gathered together. Tho Berlin 
papers make no more of the incident than to dismiss 
it in a line or two; yet no more wanton inhumanity 
preceded the reprisals in France of 1792. And if 
the testimony of observers has any value, there is 
growing up in the Berlin mob a dangerous and 
menacing spirit stimulated by brutality such as tho 
foregoing, and calculated perhaps one day to repeat 
1792 on German soil. 








SONGS FOR THE ARMY. 





The late Autump manouvres have exhibited 
among other defects the deficiency of good 
marching songs for our soldiers. More than one 
correspondent has commented on the poverty and 
vulgarity of the tunes which the men sang on the 
march. ‘There was no lack of vocal ability, only 
lack of good material. ‘ Champagne Charley 
and ‘* Slap bang” still survive in the ranks years 
after they have been ousted from the music halls; 
and “Old John Brown” with its senseless words 
boasts remarkable longevity. One correspondent 
says: ‘The men on the march to-day were singing 
in chorus, and singing very creditably too, only 
the tunes were of the usual ordinary, not to say 
vulgar, character. Of course we cannot expect to 
hear such singing as that of the Germans on the 
French chaussées, the musical education of En- 
glishmen in general, and English soldiers) in 
particular, being of a very different kind from 
that given in Germany, but nevertheless our 
men, whose vocal ability only wants developing, 
might at least be taught better tunes than 
the rubbish in which, in common, for the matter 
of that, with their civilian countrymen, they 
are now in the habit of indulging.” It is not 
the men who are in fault. They do the best they 
can; no one cares about teaching them better, 
and they pick up such tunes as they hear their 
bands play. Another correspondent confirms this 
by personal experience. “It is lamentable,” 
he says, \“to hear band after band playing 
the same hackneyed tune that has formed 
the whole repertoire of London organ grinders 
for the last five years.”’ In short the national 
repertory of the military bandsman is soon used 
up, and after he has played “The girl I left 
behind me,” ‘Bonnie Dundee,” “ Garryowen” 
or ‘The British Grenadiers,” according to the 
ethnological character of his regiment, he is 
fain to fall back upon Offenbach and the music 
halls, in the choice of which he is rivalled by the 
German brass-brayer of the West End square, 
This is really inexcusable on the part of our 





military music-makers, who are competent perfor- 
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mers enough as they are ready to prove at flower 
show and county ball. That the rank and file 
were properly instructed in choral singing is also 
greatly to be wished. ‘The influence of good 
music in time of war is so patent, that we need 
not cite instances like the Rheinwacht and 
Schwertlied to prove it : such facts have been too 
recently in everybody's mind. 
songs were not 


These German 
roughly improvised as is the 
case with our singing, but perfected by vocal 
drill, the recruits being put through that as 
through their other exercises. Our own soldiers 
take readily to singing, and only require training 
and example, Nor are our bandmasters deficient 
in composition, though they fritter away their 
energies too much in waltz and galop manufac- 
ture. All the materials are at hand to fabricate 
a decent repertory and establish the practice of 
choral singing on the march—singing as it ought 
to be, not as itis. But the initiative must come 
from the bandmasters and the officers. 





MUSIC AT THE LEEDS CONGRESS. 





The next month will witness the great annual 
gathering of Churchmen at Leeds, when the trained 
and the untrained will each in their turn discuss | 
the theologies and sociologies of ecclesiastical life | 
in reference to the well being of the National Church. 
A Church Congress is not quite a battlefield : it is 
rather a sort of truce between friendly enemies, the | 
outposts of the Nonconformists hobnobbing with | 
those of the Establishment, the advanced guard of | 
the High Churchmen fraternising with that of the | 
Low, every one trying to be as liberal and sympa. | 
thetic as may be to the watchful and vigorous 
opponent. The day for intemperate pious zeal has 
passed away, and the great questions now are—* What 
is to be done, how stand the facts, what are you 
saying in your pulpit, what doing in your service ? 
and how stand the men of science, the thoughtful | 
and intelligent, the hard headed and soft hearted 
in relation to our profession, the education we offer, 
the influence we desire to exercise, and tho general 





‘getting on,’ welfare, and development of our insti- | 
tutions and establishment?” Theory is not so much 
sought after as fact: few are to be found blind to | 
what stares everybody in the face; and there is a 
general avoidance of all venting of dogmatic non- 
sense which has no practical value, and these) 
is a general adherence to common sense. Among 
the many subjects to be turned up and down 
and looked at in all conceivable lights is that of | 
church musie. Every churchman wishes it well, | 
desires to extend its boundaries and usefulness, 
wants to get at some exact knowledge of what it 
may be, sets his wits at work to observe and com- 
pare, and thinks it a peculiar and gracious dispensa- 
tion of Providence should he have the chance of sing- 
ing a little himself, hear his friends and neighbours 
sing, and all this without injury to his good feel- 
ings and the general peace of the parish. Where 
there is no unity of plan, and all possible diver- 
sity in execution, such ai result itself is no 
small blessing, for it is the foremost and strongest 
means of binding together the vertebrm of the 
backbone of the church. A universal singing in 
service is the lobster’s tail of the Establishment—a 
sories of rings solidly united and bound together ; 
a force of nature, ordinary it may be, but one full of 
life and power, and wonderfully adapted for move- 
ment and action. 

People are tired of lectures on Church music; 
they need no further information as to how 
Moses and David, and Solomon and Asaph, and 
Ezra and Nehemiah went through their songs 
and hymns; and as to any demonstration of Old 
World scales and chants by “ scientific heathens " or 
others, they will hear no more. The “learning” or 
cant of the musical theorist can awaken no interest, 
excite no enthusiasm, and give no information. The 
simple point is “I sing,” or “I wish to sing:” 
“Do you sing? If so, tell me what you are doing, 
how did you manage it?” ‘ Do your people sing? 
How have you obtained this result? How obviated 





difficulties, how excited enterest, how communicated 


the necessary knowledge?’ All information with 
regard to the successful working of church choirs, 
the psalmody class, chanting the hymn tune and 
anthem is most desirable. Facts are everything, 
theories good for nothing. It is notorious that the 
Dissenters can create psalmody classes and continue 
them, and that they flourish, and constantly supply 
the elements of congregational singing to the 
chapel with which they are connected. And it is 
undeniable that the Church party cannot do this, 
that the psalmody class with the parish church isa 
physiological myth: if born, it dies at once, from 
the utter ignorance of the simple laws of its own 
natural life. Dr. Ruskin acutely observes: ‘I do 
not wonder that people do not go to church, but I 
marvel much there are those who do.”’ People will 
join and aid in what they like, but they will not act 
or help in what they do not like. With the Dis- 
senters, the; psalmody class is conducted on a prin- 
ciple of helping and liking ; with Church people it is 
the reverse.4 Music essentially appeals to the moral 
sense, and ‘%n this regard it is better used by the 
Nonconforming bodies than the Establishmentarians. 

We have Beethoven's authority for asserting that 
‘‘an adagio’? means slow, and that “slow” for a 
real and true adagio cannot be taken too slow. An 
adagio choral, a real slow hymn tune can be sung 
in a Dissenting Chapel, but not in a parish church. 
The hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” will be heard 
in a real largo —a large time—in na Dissenting 
meeting-house ; in what church in London can it be 
heard in time at all appropriate to its intense and 
almost agonising expression? Where among the 
Church party is this hymn ever sung as if it were 
true, as if it were believed in? Consider again the 
psalms, ‘* My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me ;” * Lord, let me know my end and the number of 
my days ;” ‘Lord, Thou hast been our refuge ;” and 
some ten or twenty of like tone and character; 
examine the arranged psalters for choirs, and behold 
the music selected to express these passionate lyrics. 
Listen to them as sung in the parish churches and 
elsewhere: will not the listener say with Dr. Ruskin, 
“IT do not wonder that people do not go to church, 
but I much marvel that they do.” There is a lack 
of chants in any way solemnly appealing to the 
human heart with which to give expression 
in song to these loving and lovely psalms. 
Now if we look at the other side of buman nature, 
where are the chants for the War Song, the Hymn of 
Victory, the tune with which to sing the national 
odes, **If the Lord himself had not been on our 
side;’ ‘In Jewry is God known; His Name is 
great in Israel ;” ‘* The King shall rejoice’? Where 
is the strong chant to be sung by strong men, with 
a pervading assurance that the time may come, and 
may be sooner at hand than is commonly thought, 
that the fight is here, and victory must be gained 
at all costs? What chant have we that will rouse 
up a congregation of two thousand persons and set 
them—compel them—to give joyous and adequate 
expression to these magnificent psalms? But if 
there are no chants of deep pathos, none of stern 
resolve and definite purpose, are there none of repose, 
none gentle and yet great, full of a placid ardour and 
unspotted fear? Let us confer with the psalter. 
« T will lift up mine eyes to the hills:” ‘*The Lord 
is my shepherd :” ‘In the Lord put I my trust: ” 
and some score of the like feeling. Where can we 
find some half dozen chants of a Beethoven-like 
character of repose with which to sing these psalms? 
We say Beethoven-like, for Beethoven has promul- 
gated the law of movement, and assigned a fixed and 
unalterable expression to the modes of musical com- 
position for the appropriate evolutions of the human 
heart. These suffer no change, norwillthey. They 
govern the artistic world from the supreme sense of 
their inward and outward right. They appeal to 
humenity by their special nature, and the appeal is 
at once accepted and approved. The Beethoven 
mind, the Beethoven hand, have hardly yet entered 
the chant-books of the English Church, and music 
here is at present without its distinct self assertion 
of its laws, rights, and powers. 

Again, the members of the Congress will naturally 
desire to know, how stands the Hymn-tune, and 


whether in this present whirligig of bymu-tune 





manufacture, the new tune better meets the wants 
and wishes of the people than the old. The people 
wish for a tune that they can sing, and one that is 
specially fitted for the expression of the hymn to 
which it is set. Professional choirs are expected to 
sing anything and everything, no matter whether 
right or wrong. The amateur cannot do this; his 
ear, if it be uncorrupt, is guided by nature, and 
nature has provided him with an apparatus which 
calls for right sounds in right places. If in the 
musical framework within him, certain sounds are 
set in motion, he expects to hear their correspon. 
dencies ; and in his natural and untrained state, he 
is perfectly conscious of the sounds that are in repose 
with each other, of their calling character, and the 
links and successions they ask for. Let but the 
composer give the amateur the sequences of order 
and right work in his music, and there will be no 
difficulty as to general congregational singing in a 
harmony of four parts. 

There is a strong moral sense in an English con- 
gregation, and they will not readily sing tunes 
unfitted to their hymns, nor can they sing feelingly 
a merely technical counterpoint. There must be 
moral sense in the tune, and natural sense in its 
harmony. How far the popular tune-books supply 
these requisites may be of some interest with the 
members of the Church Congress, and one demand- 
ing consideration and inquiry. Precept in these 
matters is of little avail, and when some two thou- 
sand clergymen are gathered together it is ridiculous 
to inculeate the duty of singing, aad still more so to 
fish up the dead dogmatism of past times. No one 
need write a history of the Gregorian Chants, much 
less a virulent tirade against them; or a needless 
and tame panegyric upon Anglican Chants. The 
thing to do is to set the Congress a singing. 

Let no man be daunted with the common remark 
from a clergyman, “ Oh, I don’t sing, I can’t sing, 
I have no voice, but I like singing and encourage it ; 
we get on pretty well, we have a new organist, my 
wife picks the tunes and the chants, and upon the 
whole, although things might be better, I am satis . 
fied.’ There are hundreds of the clergy who make these 
excuses, but the answer to them is simple; * If you 
don’t sing, it is not because you have no voice, but 
because you don’t like to sing; and you don’t like 
to sing because you don’t like the tune. The tune 
either does not fit the hymn, and in this way does 
not fit your moral sense, or it is too difficult for you, 
and therefore beyond your present natural powers, 
These two objections are as pertinent and powerful 
to every member in your congregation as to yourself. 
When you consider music in reference to yourself, 
apply every thought that passes in your mind to 
each member of your congregation. The excuse 
that you make for yourself, is an exeuse equally 
to be urged by any, or all of your people; and 
if admitted, must result in a general congrega- 
tional silence. Why ask the child to sing a bad 
tune, unfitted to its hymn? Why ask him to 
sing for you a tune that does not appeal to yon, 
except as unnatural and highly artificial or in- 
artificial as the case may be.” The only use of such 
tunes is that of applying them as modes of punish- 
ment to their composers. Their composers should 
be compelled to sing them, morning, noon, and night, 
until they confess the error of their ways, and either 
cease to write, or set to work and supply something 
better. And with the composers we would include 
the publishers, lay or clerical, who if! made to sing 
themselves all the bad tunes they have assisted in 
bringing into the world would speedily repent of 
their misdoings, and aim at future amendment. 

At the Leeds Congress there should be singing, 
and not talking. Professor Ouseley who has long 
had an educational establishment for Church Musio 
at Tenby, and who no doubt has at his command a 
competent and well-trained choir, and has we 
presume settled the salient and striking psalms to 
their appropriate chants, may prove himself of 
use on the present occasion. What an opportunity 
it is for Professor Ouseley to demonstrate the value 
of the Anglican Chant, and its powers of expression 
to the varied needs of the Psalter. When the 


Cathedral Church of St. George’s, Southwark, helda 
high church-seryice at the consecration of the Roman 
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Catholic Bishop of that diocese, the instant the 
Psalm was precented there burst out the voices of 
no fewer than six hundred priests, all cf whom sang 
through the psalms with splendid truth and preci- 
sion, and without any opportunity of rehearsal. At 
the Leeds Congress in place of 600 priests there 
will be probably 1800, and surely such an oppor- 
tunity ought not to be lost. No speechifying can 
possibly come up to the realization of some two 
thousand priests chanting the congregational psalm. 
lt would be most desirable to settle the chants to 
their psalms in the English Church in some such 
way as they are fixed and settled in the Romish 
Church. The people want to chant; they long to 
sing the psalms, and their priests will not lead them, 
because they doubt the character and appropriate- 
ness of the chant, and furthermore, in nine cases 
out of ten, find it to be a boy’s chant, which men 
cannot sing. Professor Ouseley himself derides the 
old chants of the Church. Now, here is the time 
and the place to give them theirchance. Let one or 
two of the most famous psalms be chanted to their 
old music. 
with for something like fifteen hundred years is not 
likely to be very far wrong. 

There is also a great stir with regard to the con- 
gregational anthem: and various collections of 
anthems have appeared, professedly adapted to the 
use of the people in general. There are those who 
affirm that music being now so commonly studied, 
a properly made congregational anthem would prove 
no difficulty and add to the interest of the service. 
Let this Congress at Leeds solve the question. 
Professor Ouseley can supply such a composition, 
and Leeds with its neighbouring towns can muster 
the strongest choral body in all England. 

Besides the address from Professor Ouseley, the 
members of the Congress are promised one from Sir 
H. W. Baker, Bart. What particular points Sir 
Henry may take up we know not. But there is one 
to which we beg to direct his attention, and that is, 
the general dislike which scholars in music entertain 
for the arranged harmonies of his “‘ Ancient and 
Modern tunes.’ We wish he would send his book to 
one of the great foreign conservatoires and get a 
satisfactory verdict upon its merits or demerits, and 
in this way either silence the objectors by demon- 
strating on authority that his book is right, or if the 
reverse, set to work and amend it. The question 
is really of importance, because the reiteration 
day after day of that which is incorrect, or not in 
the best manner, has a deteriorating effect upon the 
ears of organists, choirs, and congregations. 

With regard to church music these Church Con- 
gresses hitherto have had but small beginnings, 
but they may tend to great ends. Let example 
demonstrate how parish church music is best ac- 
quired and best communicated. Authority is of 
small avail, and the advance of service song depends 
upon observation and experiment. It is highly 
necessary to distinguish what is a sham and delusion 
from what is genuine and right. It is only by trial 
that we can ascertain what is conducive to worship, 
and no better time and oppertunity offer for this end 
that the gathering of a Church Congress. It is 
useless to call on professors and clergy to read 
papers on chants and hymn-tunes, and simply 
supplement all this by croaking the Old Hundreth 
with the most raucous vocalism, and in patent viola- 
tion of all the rules of harmony that ever were. 








VERY RIGID OPERA, 





When‘ Lohengrin” is done, according to promise, 
this winter at Her Majesty’s, an English audience 
will have an opportunity of testing those theories 
advocated by Wagner, whereby the isochrynous 
development of music and drama is held to take 
place. For by Wagner’s theory it is not sufficient 
that an opera should be a drama illustrated by 
music nor yet a drama subordinate to music, nor 
even that opera should consist of two elements— 
drama, exemplifying action, and music, exemplifying 
emotion. None of these creeds will Wagner hold: 
his creed is that opera is an entity indivisible: you 
cannot (when it is rightly formed) separate the 


That which human nature has borne, 


music from it or the story from it any more than 
you can separate rosepink from rose. Story and 
music should grow up together at all events as far 
as treatment is concerned—just as body and souf 
grow up in the living man. They are inseparable 
and unseverable: coequal in development, though 
the groundwork of the principles which govern their 
development is that the story holds the first place 
and the music the second. It is a sort of di-une 
dogma, of which Wagner is the Athanasius, and 





the composer who believeth not is condemned. 
Condemned in good company no doubt—sent to 
limbo with Beethoven, Mozart, and Meyerbeer, 
and specially with sinners like Gounod and 
Verdi—but still condemned. Now this doctrine of 
the Two-in-One necessarily increases the difliculty 
of opera-making. To begin with, poet and com- 
poser must be thoroughly e« rapport. Poet must 
understand composer rather better than his own 
brother or wife; and composer must probe poet's 
inmost nature with half an eve. Unless a sympathy 
intimate as that of the Siamese twins dominates 
them, the work will lack that universality of tone 
which is the new school’s cheval de bataille. Best 
of all conditions is that when poet and composer 
are one and the same individual, like Wagner 
himself. Hence Wagner's unassailable position— 
with his admirers. ‘* Those who have merely read 
the ‘ Meistersingers,’”’ says an enthusiastic Wag- 
nerite in this month’s Tinsley’s, ‘* seem to hear the 
music beginning’’—so uniform are the dramatic 
and the musical elements of this happy work. 
Besides the intimacy of sympathy between word- 
maker and notemaker, it is essential that the 
subject selected should be one that lends itself 
to musical—that is purely imaginative—exposition. 
A mere fact, however fictitiously treated, will not 
serve: you must take something round which the 
mists of unreality cling—mists which the sun of 
suggestiveness may colour with purple and gold. 
Historical operas, for example, according to the 
Wagnerites, are all wrong. It isno use taking Anne 
Boleyn or Matilda of Hungary for your subject, be- 
cause no music will in any way express their stories. 
You may illustrate the incidents of their career with 
music, it is true—may make Matilda warble love 
or Anne declaim jealousy; but then such passage 
of love or jealousy is simply common with any similar 
passage in another play. What fails in an opera 
like ** Anna Bolena” or ‘* Lucrezia Borgia” is that 
mysterious totality of expression which governs the 
Wagnerisch operas: no opera of Donizetti’s or Bel- 
lini’s has an ethos, like the ethos of ‘* Der fliegende 
Holliinder” which is Damnation, or the ethos of 
“ Lohengrin” which is Unquestioning Faith. When 
the Duke Alfonso sings his invocation to Vengeance 
he merely expresses a conventional passion in con- 
ventional form, and he stops when the particular 
emotion stops and there is no “tone” in that 
“ Vieni la mia vendetta ” reflecting the whole story 
of the Borgias from beginning to end; it is simply 
a middle-aged nobleman in an aggravated frame of 
mind about his wife. Now according to the Wagner- 
ish school, tone is everything, and you can only 
get tone by going to the myths, and among the 
myths you must choose one that contains a general 
principle of good or evil that may consistently be 
worked out. The decline of Paganism before the 
power of Christianity will suit; or the rescue of a 
lost soul through constancy ; or the temptations of 
the world counteracted by the influence of pure love; 
any of the Arthurian legends which contain a distinct 
principle elucidated in action would suit; and among 
existing operas‘ Dinorah” is rightly constructed, and 
‘“* Faust’ would serve if Spohr had not been mis- 
taken and Gounod gone utterly astray. Also ‘ Der 
Freischiitz” is a good specimen of a subject, and 
‘* Oberon” still better: Wagner, however, will not 
allow that Weber knew what he was about in treating 
either. In short the composer of the ideal opera 
must choose a theme which is self-contained—a 
crystal whereof each branch and spar is necessary 
to the whole; and having got this he must set to 
work without regard to singer or scene or melody 
or any such meretricious Nebensache. No prima 
donna, or balance of characters, or limits of voice, 





must come between him and his intention; but he 


must work steadily on to the goal, and then, to a 
discomforted personnel and an aghast stage manager, 
ery like Luther, ‘‘ Here I stand; I can do no other, 
so help me Heaven!” 

And the result? Do the andience go away hum- 
ming stray phrases of some gem of the work, and 
longing to hear them again so as to perfect their re- 
membrance? Not a bit: these are the meretricious 
pleasures derived from a Mozart, a Rossini. ‘ The 
hearer,” says that disciple to whom we have referred, 
‘*finds himself at the end of the piece possessed of 
the emotions which inspired the composer.” What 
are these emotions? Well—* We cannot distinguish 
them, but the effect of the whole is that he feels 
grandeur, sadness, sublimity, and, more curious, a 
sort of intelligence of the event itself that he had 
not before.” Most perspicacious! ‘ It is as though 
he had seen some grahd play, the incident of which 
he has forgotten, but the emotions produced by 
which he can never forget.” 

We take leave to regard this as mere transcen- 
dental emptiness. We have had some experience of 
the same kind after a peculiarly exciting but utterly 
unrecallable dream; and we beg to maintain that 
when an incident is not permanently fixed in 
the memory (such as the incident of a dream), 
the emotions are of so transient a nature that 
far from being never forgotten they lapse into 
oblivion after a few hours. One might as well 
pretend to retain the joy of a picture after for- 
getting the subject of the picture, its form, and 
its colour. Give us, in preference to this misty 
outline of forgotten impressions, the themes which 
we can reproduce at will; the delicious tenderness 
of a * Batti batti,” the stirring devotion of a ** Sancta 
Maria,” isolated as each of these compositions may 
be from the sentiments which precede and follow it 
and which ought, in Wagnerian theory, to build up 
that holy universality of tone. But what, after all, 
is this tonal universality worth? It is not carried 
out in life: why should it be the be-all and end-all 
of art? The pleasures of life are valuable in their 
single incidence: each day may have its joy or its 
ill which has no bearing on the general career of the 
man who feels it. A toothache is none the less 
sharp because it begins and ends without affecting 
the after-years of the sufferer. A country-jaunt may 
be extremely enjoyable without producing lifelong 
effects. But let one of these isolated pains or 
comforts be represented in poetic life, and the new 
school cries out on you for violating the novel law 
whereby no mortal incident can be imagined without 
antecedents and sequences all-sharing a remarkable 
family likeness. 











THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—VIII. 


To tne Eprror. 

Sir,—M. Chevreul, who is the best authority 
upon the science of colour, has endeavoured at the 
concluding part of his work, to trace whatever 
affinity there may exist between our sense of sight 
and that of hearing. In the onset he avers he 
cannot perceive so much resemblance as he can 
difference, and he proceeds to point out these 
differences. The first is the existence of sound as a 
special thing. ‘I find the essential character of 
sounds significant in their succession, and in the 
faculty we possess of recalling and reproducing 
them according to that order of succession, either 
when they concern speech or music.” This is 
clearly true: in speech it is the succession of words 
which form the phrase; in music, ‘melody is 
nothing more than a succession of varied sounds ; 
and harmony presenting the co-existence of several 
concords, signifying really something like music 
only by the sounds that have preceded, or by those 
that are to follow it.” He goes on to state his 
disbelief in colours having a special existence 
similar to that remarked in sounds; this, however, 
may be owing to the principle of applying colours 
having been developed, while the principle of 
transmitting them has been neglected: I suggest 
this as a possibility. 

Then he proceeds to examine the relationships of 





succession and simultancity; “the first of which 
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relations corresponds to the melody, and the second 
to the harmony of It will be evident that 
we shall not find in the sight of a succession of 


ounds. 


colours assorted according to the laws of simul- 
tancous, successive, or mixed contrasts, anything 
that can be justly compared to the pleasure we 
receive from a melodious succession of sounds; in 
fine we are not possessed of the same faculty for 
retaining a succession of colours as for retaining a 
ssion of This is owing to the 
different origin of the two sensations ; the Presenter 


BUCCE sounds.” 
of colour is Unchanging, Unwearying, and we are 
made so that in the onset we act but as mirrors in 
which a colour is reflected, but with sound it is not 
80; God says: ‘‘ Create this for your refinement and 
your joy; your consoler in trouble, your purifier in 
pleasure; use it as you should, abuse it at your 
peril.” Hence we trace in our receptive faculty 
for sound the exact conditions of human work— 
change and rest. All human acts are limited and 
must at some time cease, while our very natures 
are intertwined with one of 
(l’irst 

view 


sound's conditions— 
time. series V.) ‘If we consider the simul- 
tancous of colours 
the rules of contrast, it 
be the the 
colours and sounds, because in fact, in the plea- 


sure caused by colours agreeably associated there 


assorted conformably to 


is evident that it will 


case of greatest 


is something comparable to what we call a concord of | »,, 


harmonious sounds ” (how strange that M. Chevreul 
should have hit on the very thing where there 
is identity between the two sensations, especially 
80 in the face of the usual falsely traced analogy ; 
that he did not know is clear from a future quota- 
tion. (Refer to Article iv.) ; “‘ with this difference 
however, that the former pleasure is of a nature to 
be more prolonged than. the latter; for it is well- 
known that the eye can contemplate the various 
colours of a picture” (or flower) “without ex- 
periencing a feeling of monotony, for a much longer 
time than the ear is capable of sustaining the 
pleasure of a concord 
sounds prolonged without variation.” 


’ 


harmonious of the same 


Fancy a man 


being so pleased with a harmonious chord that he 


arranges for a party of four-string players to con- 
tinue this chord ad injinitum / 
the infliction ! 

Why plants should absorb certain rays and 
reflect certain others is unknown, but that they 
do so is sure; but more, what is our great pleasure 
is their vitality, therefore in colour we find a dual 
force ; light to us, life to them. 


Hle’d go mad under 


Pleasureable sound 
is not so, for we recognise man’s agency in its pro- 
duction, and it serves no purpose save to react upon 
ourselves; thus we immediately connect it with 
man’s individuality. Hence we see through the true 
analogy between colour and sound this difference— 
that, to give pleasure, depends upon continuity, 
this, upon change Then 
admit melody is a necessary condition of music, 
just as succession is essential to the signification of 
speech. 


or succession. 


‘To demonstrate the existence of a contrast of 
difference befween simultaneous sounds, correspond- 
ing to the contrast we perceive at the sight of two 
colours of different tones, it is necessary to prove by 
experiment, that in the simultaneous perception of a 
flat sound and of a sharp sound, the former appears 
flatter, and the second sharper than they would 
appear if they differed less from each other.” This 
is falsely drawn. It is perceived he uses the word 
** tone,” and by tone he means depth of one colour 
shaded from its first tinge on white to its deepest 
tone to black. His comparison here should be 
between sounds of different intensity, not of different 
altitude. But the real question is this: Is 
there a difference between simultaneous sounds of 
different height but of the same power, and 
simultaneous coleurs of different hues but of the 
same tone? I think there is, and from this may 
perhaps be discovered the disagreement between 
musicians respecting the fifth on the third of the 
tonic. Does the force of contrast modify our 
impressions? I think so; and to show this we will 
analyse our scale. Without further proof I start 
on the assumption that succession of sounds, 
single or united, will be granted me as the 


analogy between | 
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second vital principle of music. Granted this, 
we find a greater or less stimulus acting upon the 
nervous system of the recipient according to the rate 
of progress in a succession of notes, or according to 
the height of pitch, increasing height being greater 
rapidity of vibration in the air particles—the tittila- 
tion is greater, or according to the intensity, that 
being amplitude or width of swing—the blow is 
stronger. All these are purely physical impressions 
which we may place thus ; striking a mean average 
and classifying the extremes: 


Motion. Repose. 





Slowness. 
Depth. 
Softness. 

The second division being a spontaneous impres- 
sion we will dispose of it first. The last, power and 
softness, is already disposed of. (XII.) When we 
hear two sounds at their intensest and in their most 
beautiful state we still, as before said, have greater 
or less excitement according to the altitude of the 
notes ; but this again is modified by the resemblance 
or difference between the speeds of vibration ; hence 
while considering this as a physical sensation it is 
not confined solely to this, but is a compound 
between the animal and the man—the nervous 
and psychological impressions. For example, given 


Quickness, 
Height. 
Power. | 





all will | 


a note, that note which is made by twice as 
wy vibrations as the former, loses in its exciting 
| property on account of the similarity in the nervous 
| impressions; and when the two sound together the 
| stimulating power of contrast is at its least on ac- 
count of this agreement. Here we find the basis of 
| simultaneity, or harmony, as we previously saw the 
| basis of succession or melody (XIV.) We will put 
two notes together thus: a We see the old 
a Se 
basis worked up in a perceptible form—perceptible 
to the most careless—The Principle of Repetition 
(IX.) The impression evolved from this union of 
| two notes isa complete and finished one, there is 
|no foree of attraction or repulsion at work, no 
| simultaneous contrast. We know about the halving 
|a string and producing the octave, and the third of 
| the string the fifth above, and so on, and in my own 
mind I have no doubt nature acts on the lowest not 
| on the highest divisions, so that we have to consider, 
combined with our mathematical divisions, a modi- 
| fying receiving power. 
It is true the surface of the dirtiest brook vibrates 
|}under sound as does the tympanum of the ear, 
but it is equally true that the mode in which the 
| first is affected cannot be made a gauge for the 
second, and it is possible, if we hear truly, 
that the conditions under which we receive may 
somewhat disconcert our theorists, especially when 
we take into consideration that the force of 
their education is to make them hear awry. Now 
as my perception has been directed to sound through 
an entirely different channel to what is termed 
music, it may be as well that so far as I have thought 
it out my theory should be stated to the full; it is 
refreshing to hear novel views, even if they be crude 
orwrong. Mine is a one string, or one voice theory, 
| but the first thing that strikes me in this is—that 
a system of close harmony on this basis is unfair, 
{because it is a simultaneous massing successive 
sounds and ignoring the true principles of sound 
| from a string for the sake of a crash.—I am, Sir, 
truly yours, . 








Cuantes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Sept. 18th 1872. 








THE MAID OF ATHENS. 





To THE Eprror. 

Srr,—Will you permit me through your columns 
to represent to the public the extreme penury of 
Mrs. Thértse Black, Byron’s “ Maid of Athens,” 
who is upwards of seventy, and of ill-health. 
There are many who would gladly assist her, but 
do not know where they may remit sums of money, 
small though they may be, yet of great service to 
this unfortunately neglected lady. Mrs. Black 





has besides an additional claim upon the gene- 


rosity of this country, being the widow of the 
late English Vice Consul at Missolonghi. 

I add an extract from a letter from her to my- 
self, which will, no doubt, prove of more weight 
than anything I can say:—“ Ma fille était bien 
malade, et moi j’étais inquicte et bien triste, car 
je n’ai que cette fille unique qui forme ma consola- 
tion. J’avais trois garcons aussi; mais la mauvaise 
fortune me les a fait perdre, la mort a ravi mes 
fils, qui formaient mes delices, 4 !a fleur de leur 
iige; derniérement j'ai eu le malheur de perdre 
aussi mon bon mari, qui était le soutient de ma 
maison, ainsi tant moi et ma fille nous sommes 
restés sans aucun appuis.”’ 

I shall be happy to receive any contributions 
for Mrs. Thirése Black’s assistance which may 
be forwarded to my address. 

H. 8. Scuvurtess-Youna, 

Knowlings, Bovey Tracey, South Devon. 


[What has become of the funds raised by the 
sale and singing of Gounod’s setting of “ The 
Maid of Athens?” If we are not mistaken, the 
composer expected to realise for Mrs. Black a 
handsome annuity.—Ep. ] 








HERRICK’S LITANY. 





To tue Eprror. 

Srir,—I presume from your reply to M. §8.’s 
queries in the ‘Answers to Correspondents” in 
last week's Orchestra, that there is some mis- 
apprehension in regard to my setting of ‘‘ Herrick’s 
Litany ’’—and as this is not the first time the 
question has been raised, I shall feel obliged if you 
will permit me to explain that the misapprehension 
has arisen from an error in the Title-page of the 
First Edition, in which it states “* Herrick’s Litany ” 
‘‘arranged"’ instead of “composed”? by — Yours 
truly, Brinuey Ricwarps. 

P.S. I may also add that the ‘‘ Sancta Maria” 
sung at the Church of St. Eustache in Paris, is the 
same composition with Latin words. 

St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington. 

September 19, 1872. 








“BABIL AND BIJOU.” 





To tHe Epitor. 

Sir.—One or two trifling amendments in “ Babil 
and Bijou ”’—very little ones—would conduce to the 
finish of that production. Mr. Boucicault is so 
thorough an artist in small details, that he or his 
locum tenens will pardon the suggestion. 

First as to the playbill, which has several blunders. 
The numbering of the scenes in Act I. is wrong. 
Some of the scenes at the end of the piece have 
been cast out, yet the enumeration of them remains 
the same in the bill. Our old friend “ potato” hag 
his superfluous e-—a stumbling-block to those shaky 
in orthography. ‘ The Silver City of Atalantis” is 
evidently meant for Atlantis, the imaginary island of 
the ancients. 

Secondly as to the aérial gondola rowed by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. That accomplished artist makes 
what is most unusual in her—a slip in the 
‘* business.” She works her paddle persistently on 
one side of the boat. Were she to try such a 
manceuyre on the Thames she would find the craft, 
instead of making progress, would keep turning 
round and round. Suppose for the sake of realism, 
she occasionally shifted her oar to the other 
side ?—Yours, A PEepant. 

*.* To the Pedant’s last objection we reply that 
Mrs. Howard Paul is not on the Thames but up in 
the air, and aérial navigation is conducted on special 
principles. The resistance of atoms of the lumini- 
ferous ether occupying interstellar space is co- 
ordinate with hemispherical progression, according 
to the square of the impact plus the propelling 
force laterally directed. This is the scientific 
explanation of Mrs. Howard Paul’s behaviour. And 
if the Pedant were to take a winged gondola bound 
for the moon and try it, he would find it to 





be 60,—ED. 
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DESTRUCTION OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

At the St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, there is lying 
a heap of shattered musical instrument cases, the 
débris of Friday’s railway collision on the Great 
Western railway. These cases were in transit from 
Worcester to Norwich vid London, when the luggage 
van in which they were placed bore the brunt of the 
collision which took place last week on the Great 
Western Railway, near the Westbourne-park Station. 
Many of the cases (for instance, those made for the 
double basses) are eight feet high and proportionately 
bulky, and nothing but a severe concussion could 
have shattered and shaped them into their present 
condition. One esteemed performer belonging to 
the orchestra deplores the loss of his favourite contre- 
bass, and many of the artists complain not only 
of damage to their instruments but of contusions 
and shock to their nervous systems. As no one 
was killed, or externally severely hurt, the railway 
authorities, we are given to understand, are making 
light of this episode in Festival arrangements ; but 
if the railway company want tangible proof of 
damage done, the contents of the corridor at St. 
Andrew’s Hall may perhaps satisfy them. 





The Singing Pilgrim is once more in this 
country and has been holding his peculiar gervice 
last Sunday at the Agricultural Hall. 





Mr. Stanley has been offered, and has accepted, 
the sum of £10,000, to deliver a course of lectures 
in the United States, describing his discovery of Dr. 
Livingstone. 





At the recent meeting of the Cambridge Archmo- 
logical Association, Mr. Broughton, one of the cura- 
tors, mentioned that 263 editions of Shakespeare’s 
Plays had been issued, in addition to 650 bublica- 
tions, or portions of his works. It was not till 1623 
that they were first collected together, and the first 
edition was issued at the price of a pound. It con- 
tained thirty-six plays ; ‘ Pericles” was added in a 
third edition. 





Advices from Melbourne under date of July 6th 
state that School” has enjoyed a fourth week of 
unabated popularity. It has become the fashion to 
see it more than once, and one enthusiast declares 
that he had seen it nine times, and was going again. 
This popularity is gratifying for many reasons, the 
principal of these being that it will not be necessary 
in the future to threaten the public with “ Jack 
Sheppard” when they do not crowd to see a badly- 
act Shakespearean play. Elegant comedy may be 
resorted to without risk, and managers will not of 
necessity despair so long as they have a good com- 
pany and can procure plays of the Robertson stamp. 
‘* M.P.” will probably succeed to * School,” but it 
is determined to close the hall shortly so that the 
building of the Theatre Royal may proceed without 
interruption. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


-—_—_— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


—_— 


J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


O. B. WiELRia G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hortfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wnicn ane AppED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho Poople’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, The melodies are pleasing and attractiye, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mon oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
ee objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tur Worps ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Streot ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny; 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
slrire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Placo, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANSRTTSE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the T'hree Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As, per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS, 
TTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CO 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 148. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone , more agreeable in touch, and | 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte | 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft 
£10 10s. per ‘Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
case 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 

2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
MMOD cencens 

3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 

4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 

4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)... 

5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 

5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

TOOMNAG) | cdccoviccecocese 

6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

CELE) cccccccccccccessesce 

7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, head 

some panelled Black Walnut 


38 


40 


peceaeeeeeeseceovesdce 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ..cccccccvccccoccece 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walmat cccisccses 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........0. 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell .........+6. 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
| 9d.— Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Oxgan.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blowe? ..0.cccccccecs 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ........ covcestl at 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


60 
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5 Guineas 


~ 
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Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


| And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 183s. ; 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’ 8 SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 





Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté, sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 

WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. 


Forté. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). 


& 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J.G.C. Halley 4 

CarSew, The ns ccevicdisenccecccciccccesccesesGs We Oa © 

Dreams of Home .....000ccccscccccceccce sod lx Hime 8 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 3 

3 

8 

3 


ooo 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever, (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster { 


cococooo 





Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)... Whitley 

I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 

Composed by Annie Edmonds 8 0 

Joy will come To-morrow ............++++..d. P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mame. 

SONI 66:46 60 ce stebsddveccssecvesencecede Me & © 

Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ................d- P. Knight 3 9 

A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


wo 
o 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......s0s.s0000e 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once hada weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........ coe 4 0 





eee 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 


The Dream Voyage, from ‘‘ Les Bavards” ..cseccseeee 8 

CORES TR iv os 0c scsecice Mh: scccscssssesne 2 OC 

In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
SIO 456 s5 nccn cate ch akin 





o 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





The Choice, in E flat and G.......ee0e08. 
Thoughts ! (Soprano) .... PeTeTETTT ey 
ne, estualhe, sig HOOT ETC OTT 
Se 

Three Lilies 
Friends .. 


Pe 
cooocooco 


+s eeee ee e+Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, Ww. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........seccsesessee 4 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........6. 4 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ....... 4 


ooco 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP, 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile, Liebhart) .......... 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


> 
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NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .ssseeeeeees 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) ..sesesesecececveves 
The Land of the Setting Suh. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

GO IT, ine 60065000 054050 50.4008. 00 0k Gd00%056 dnt 
For ever and for aye ........ 


oo 
oo 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


ae 


The Flower and the Star ....cccccccscccccecoccscccccee 8 
CURE BO Ba oc cc ce cccccccccvccccccesccese 3 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J.B. Cnamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ooo 





Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s. 


London and Brighton, Caamzr and Co, 











J . B, CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Westerns Roap, Briauton, 




















































CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second se, 
Third R| 
Fourth seo», 
Fifth - 


» by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


Tn the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramens, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutanp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by 7 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, City. 
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N E W VALS E, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 


‘CELE 


“GALATEA.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Printed and Published by Janus Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-oflice of Swirr & Co., 65, King-streetjaforesaid.—Friday, Sept, 20th, 1872. 
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